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UTTERMOST FARTHING. 



CHAPTER I. 



The bell was ringing eight £rom the tower 
of Lynnwater church. Six o'clock was the 
hour when the Richleigh omnibus became due 
at the George Hotel, opposite Captain Mann's 
house in the High Street. Bat it had &iled 
to arrive at the time appointed, nor was there, 
after this long interval of expectation, as yet 
any sign of its approach. "V 

Yery little anxiety was occasioned by this 
delay. There was a* geoetal conviction that 
the omnibus must have wsdted for the late 
train, and as it came in empty as firequently as 
not, there were few in Lynnwater to whom, 
by its tarrying, much inconvenience could be 
caused. 

At an upper window of that tall house 
opposite the George Hotel a solitary watcher 
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was waiting for the long delayed arrival. Her 
eager expectation had caused her to be many- 
times deceived. As often as any noise occur- 
red in the street she seemed to detect therein 
the ring of horsehoofs, and the grinding of the 
heavy drag upon the steep and stony road. 

Then in another minute, as she leaned for- 
ward all but certain of what she should see, 
the appearance of a cartload of seaweed, or a 
donkey carriage returning full of tired nurse- 
maids, and children half asleep, from a day's 
pleasuring in the rocks, inflicted fresh disap- 
pointment. 

At last she also reluctantly admitted that 
the omnibus must have waited for the late 
train, and leaving her post of observation, 
maintained for some time at the cost of con- 
siderable fatigue, sat down disconsolate upon 
the sofa. It was by no means usual to wait 
for the late train, and May Valery felt ag- 
grieved as well as disappointed that on this 
occasion, of all others, the delay should have 
occurred. 

There were but one or two evenings in the 
year when she took any interest in the arrival 
of the Richleigh omnibus, and it seemed a per- 
verse fortune indeed which on one of them 
thus kept her in prolonged suspense. 

Once or twice in the course of everjf twelve- 
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month that unlovely yellow vehicle set down 
her brother Alan at the inn over the way, and 
this same evening in the middle of a sultry 
June she had expected it to do so, two hours 
ago. Why, the omnibus not being ready, her 
brother had not come on by some other con- 
veyance, such as might easily be obtained at 
Kichleigh, was a great puzzle,, and a worse 
aggravation. 

There were, however, two ways of account- 
ing for his non-appearance. It was possible 
that he himself might be coming by the late 
train, or there was yet another and unhappy . 
possibility, that he was not well enough to 
come at all. For Alan Valery was coming to 
Lynnwater earlier than usual in the year, in 
consequence of an attack of illness, which, ac- 
cording to his sister's interpretation of the 
accounts she had received, had threatened to 
be of a serious nature. This last explanation 
of the delay, she could not for a moment bear 
to entertain. 

There came a hasty movement, a sudden 
rising from the sofa to wander up and down 
the floor, with now and then a pause for im~ 
patient glances from the window to the street. 
Glances that were always in vain, so that after 
every one of them the restlessness of May's 
movements perceptibly increased, somewhat 
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endangering her light skirts as she swept 
about amongst the furniture, which left little 
space for walking in so small a room. 

High up in the house, a closet rather than 
a room, it had been entirely abandoned to 
May, whose young feet cared little for an 
additional flight of stairs. In obedience to 
a preference of her's, everything in it, except 
the delicate white papering on the walls, was 
of a dark red, — ^red hangings to the windows, 
red carpet under foot, red cushions to the sofa, 
and on the table a crimson cloth. 

In the gathering dusk the deep colouring 
was beginning to look sombre, and the only 
light spot in the room was afforded by May 
Valery's pale green dress. 

The air was heavy with the scent of flowers, 
of which there were large nosegays wherever 
a vase could be placed. Rich roses, red, 
yellow, and white, upon the centre table, 
while on the mantel-piece, and on brackets 
on the walls, were glasses of all shapes and 
sizes, sweet with mignionette, and gorgeous 
with scarlet geranium, soon to grow black in 
the now rapidly deepening evening twilight. 
Another fancy it was of May's to have her 
room foil of flowers, and as she wandered 
about she pulled first one leaf and then ano- 
ther, twisting them in her long, supple hands 
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— ^too long in the fingers, too narrow in the 
pahns, and perhaps too thin for perfect beauty, 
but remarkable nevertheless for their singular 
union of delicacy with strength. 

After a while she grew tired of her walk, 
and taking a book placed herself once more 
in the window comer, trying by reading to 
beguile the tedium of her watch. But after 
running over a page the novel dropped in her 
fingers. It could not interest her then. She 
stood with her eyes fixed upon the street, her 
ears on the stretch for the first clink of har- 
ness and roll of wheels, the crimson drapery 
of the window hanging about her like the 
background of a picture. 

There was a photograph of May extant in 
much the same attitude and with nearly the 
same accessories. But it fiiiled to do her 
justice, and no one seeing it would guess how 
pretty she could look, standing thus with the 
yellow evening light upon her hair, and the 
rich red tints surrounding her dimly reflected 
on her cheek. 

Not that May Valery's warmest admirers 
could claim for her any very high degree of 
beauty. Her face was too thin, and her nose 
and lips in some respects open to objection, 
especially the latter, which were generally a 
little parted, marring the firm lines that when 
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the mouth was closed gave dignity to her 
whole expression. 

She required a great deal of colour in her 
dress to set off what attractions she possessed. 
For though her hair was bright enough, of 
that peculiar brown which is composed of two 
tints, dark in the shade, and in the light of a 
deep shining gold, her complexion could boast 
but little red, her grey downcast eyes were 
never brilliant till she spoke, when the droop- 
ing lids lifted with a flash that always took 
one by surprise. Her brows were straight, 
only just escaping from heavy waves of hair 
that fell very low by nature, and had been 
brought still lower down by art, the result 
being a forehead so peculiarly narrow as to be 
almost a defect — only indeed, to be defended 
from condemnation on the ground that it gave 
marked singularity to a face otherwise pos- 
sessing nothing absolutely striking about it. 

The same tendency to exaggeration might 
be traced in May Valery's dress as was ob- 
servable in the arrangement of her hair. She 
was never satisfied unless surrounded by yards 
of superfluous drapery, and followed by a train 
which only incomparable grace of movement 
could rescue from absurdity. This last ex- 
treme she justified by the plea that it gave her 
height, lowness of stature being the one fault 
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with which her otherwise perfect figure could 
be charged. 

She looked, however, taller than she was, 
owing it might be to her flowing dress, but 
more probably to her great slenderness of frame 
— slendemess entirely distinct from thinness. 
For though her waist was marvellously small, 
the transparent grenadine permitted glimpses 
of an arm and shoulder round and smooth as 
marble. 

Her dress that night was hardly of the sorl 
that best became her,— a pale sea green. But 
its faint tints were relieved a little by a bunch 
of scarlet geraniums nestling under her hair, 
which, plain at the sides, save for its natural 
ripple, was drawn into a great wavy mass at 
the back of a head whose classic shape and 
alert and graceful carriage might be said to 
be her greatest beauty. 

May Valery's general look and bearing was 
not without a certain air of consciousness, 
something suggested full appreciation of her 
own claims to admiration, and perfect satis- 
faction therewith. 

But this contented assurance appeared so 
innocent and naive, that it would have seemed 
harsh to call it a fault, especially as it was 
accompanied by a childish freedom and im- 
petuosity of manner that frequently misled 
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strangers as to her age. Some there were, not- 
withstanding, who asserted these exceedingly 
youthful and unpremeditated ways to be the 
result of a precocious vanity, betrajring even 
considerable study. 

They were at any rate very successful, for 
it was certain that May Valery foimd more 
listeners for her frivolous speeches than many 
clever people obtained for Aeir most sensible 
conversation, and that it was the fashion to 
admire her professions of childish ignorance 
as if they were the utterances of profound 
wisdom ; while her silliest whims found a 
ready homage which greater beauty, and even 
higher position, sought in vain. 

Yet she was not rich, and it would have 
been gross exaggeration to have called her 
lovely. She would have been almost in- 
significant but for that singular brow, and 
the rare lighting up of her grey eyes. The 
general look of her face might be described 
as amiable, but capable of expressing, never- 
theless, the strongest self-will. 

In fact she could be very headstrong, though 
always in a quiet way, her temperament being, 
on the whole, remarkably placid and serene. 
Praise which, if report were to be credited, few 
of her family had ever been qualified to claim. 

It had not been without difficulty, indeed. 
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that May's character for a calm and even dis- 
position was established. A peculiar infirmity 
of temper had in almost every bther instance 
accompanied the Yalery blood, and it was in 
consequence reluctantly trusted. Her father, 
even, was said to have died in a fit of pas- 
sion, having all his life been liable to strange 
paroxysms of rage, aggravated by various 
misfortunes which he had energy to resent, 
but not, unhappily, to avert. 

Indolent and weak whenever he was not 
^^g^9 ^6 ^^ supposed to have possessed 
neither skill nor courage to maintain the 
prosperity to which he had been bom, nor yet 
fortitude to bear with patience the reverses 
which in a measure at least he had brought 
upon himself. At any rate in his time the 
family, which had long been respectable and 
even important in Lynnwater, sank many de- 
grees towards absolute poverty, and his sudden 
death bequeathed to his children an extremely 
inadequate provision. 

Since that time May had lived with some 
cousins of her mother — ^who had died before 
she could remember her — ^rich people, and kind 
enough to her, but a little eccentric, and not. 
a little vulgar, great objections certainly to 
the arrangement which had consigned May to 
their care; the more so as there appeared no 
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counterbalancing prospect of her at any time 
inheriting the wealth which they themselves 
had not the heart to spend. 

But it was the only possible arrangement, 
for her brother was but a few years older than 
herself, and Captain and Mrs. Mann were the 
only living relations of either. With them 
she had now passed several years, not, as it 
was believed, unhappily, occasional visits from 
Alan Valery, who lived in London, and was in 
one of the public offices, forming the great 
events and landmarks of her quiet life. 

One of these visits she was now expecting, 
as it seemed, in vain. The street had grown 
dark, the shops were closed, and the lamps 
lit. The church clock struck nine, and with 
a sigh May turned from the window, saying 
to herself that Alan would not come that 
night; she drew the curtains together with a 
pettish gesture, reluctantly admitting that 
further watching would be hopeless, and sat 
down on the sofa to get over her disappoint- 
ment in the dark. Just as she arrived, with a 
sinking heart, at the conclusion that he must 
be too ill to travel, a servant knocked at the 
door. 

' Mr. Valery is downstairs, please Miss 
May.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In a lower room of that same house in 
Lynnwater High Street its master and mis- 
tress were enjoying their after-dinner repose. 
The sash windows stood open halfway down, 
but a large fire burned in the chimney, hot 
though the weather was. 

This was Captain Mann's doing, who, winter 
or summer, insisted that in this apartment 
there should be ever a cheerful blaze. 

Seated in a large arm-chair, drawn close up 
to the hearth, he had thrown a handkerchief 
over his head, a sort of danger flag announcing 
to all comers that he was sleeping, and must 
not, under divers penalties, be disturbed. 

Mindful of this, his wife, in an attitude 
more easy than gracefiil, on the sofa opposite, 
a little further away from the fire, gazed at 
the coals in silence, her head resting on her 
hand. This head, queerly dressed in an intri- 
cate coiffure of rolls and curls, had in earlier 
days, and when more simply adorned, boasted 
considerable beauty, of which there still re- 
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maimed some traces in the clear outline and 
deep blue eyes. Attired as became her age, 
and engaged in occupations suitable to her 
years and figure, Mrs. Mann might reasonably 
have aspired to be called a very handsome old 
lady. Unfortunately, praise so qualified she 
would have esteemed no praise at all. She 
persisted in dancing, shooting, and riding as 
if she were a girl, and, as far as extraordinary 
meanness counteracting the impulses of vanity, 
would allow, dressed like one also. 

The result of this unwillingness to spend 
her money, struggling with her desire to look 
young and pretty, was a costume more incon- 
gruous than becoming, but possessing undeni- 
ably the merit of being thoroughly uncommon. 
Vanity displayed itself out of doors in her 
white hats, trimmed with lace and roses, 
dangerous exceedingly to faded tints, and hair 
beginning to grow grey, and in the pursuit 
of youthful exercises not a little trying to 
stiffening limbs and immeasurable waist. In- 
doors, by an elaborate curling of sparse tresses, 
and a somewhat liberal display of neck and 
shoulder, wrinkled and red. 

But in the age and scantiness of her soiled 
dresses, relics probably of some long past ex- 
travagance, on which she never even yet re- 
flected without a pang, the miserly instinct 
was unmistakeably betrayed. 
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She was a tall woman, very large and stout, 
and in her narrow skirts and gay head-gear 
strongly resembled a pillow crowned with 
flowers- She covered rather than lay upon 
the sofa, stretching towards the fire feet and 
ancles of prodigious size, clad in loose carpet 
slippers and striped stockings of magenta and 
grey. 

The room was very still, no sound in it but 
the regular breathing of the captain, and an 
occasional sigh from the depths of Mrs. Mann's 
musings. They had both ceased to expect 
Alan Valery that night, and, unlike May, 
experienced no sort of disappointment at his 
non-arrival. 

Mrs. Mann entertained an especial dislike 
for him, having never forgotten some boyish 
remarks upon her appearance, which, with 
more truth than favour, he had once made, 
and she, unhappily, had overheard. Nor was 
the captain either without an uneasy suspicion 
that Alan scarcely held his person in as much 
reverence as he could have desired. 

For May's sake they adopted a friendly 
manner towards him when they met, but real 
cordiality in their hearts there was none. Of 
this Alan Valery was perfectly aware, and of 
late, when visiting Lynnwater, never stayed in 
their house. To him the Manns, with their 
whims and oddities, and incessant quarrels 
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But at length bickerings had subsided into 
silence. The captain was sleeping off his 
vexation, and Mrs. Mann, though she sighed 
occasionally, had sunk into a dreamy state, half 
forgetful of hers. From this peaceful repose 
the sudden opening of the door aroused them 
both. 

It was an unwelcome interruption. 

The captain snatched the handkerchief from 
his face, and turned upon the new comer with 
a combative air. The action revealed a coun- 
tenance in expression very severe, but oh the 
whole he was a figure to be gazed at without 
awe. 

Except for that habitual scowl, his face was 
in no way remarkable. The features, natu- 
rally as small as could well be, had become but 
as faint landmarks in an expanse of fat, with 
which also his person was so much encum- 
bered that it cost him a struggle to extricate 
himself from his arm-chair. 

To him, standing in the doorway as in a 
frame, the loitering traveller afforded a strik- 
ing contrast. Alan Valery was tall, not 
without an appearance of strength, though 
somewhat slender, and scarcely old enough to 
have arrived at his full vigour. A little like- 
ness there was to May, in the down look of the 
eyes, the general outline, and in the shape and 
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carriage of the head. A little, too, in the 
formation of the forehead, and in the brows, 
as straight, and even more strongly marked. 
But hair and eyes were of a much deeper 
brown, and the profile boasted a greater degree 
of regularity. He looked very young, and his 
ordinary manner was indolent and languid. 
But on his first entrance, some alarm for the 
possible consequences of his delay seemed, 
for the moment, to have hurried him into 
animation. 

Captain Mann's awakening glance was one 
of general dissatisfaction and some bewilder- 
ment. He remembered having gone to sleep 
very cross, and retained a vague impression 
that it behoved him to be very cross still. 
But, half aroused, and uncertain what it 
exactly was that had disturbed him, he could 
not make up his mind to what quarter his 
displeasure should be directed. 

Beholding, however, the yet open door, in 
whose draught the candles flickered on the 
table, and the new comer placed in their full 
light, distinct recollection immediately re- 
turned. He at once apprehended the nature 
of the injury from which he had suffered, and 
recognised in Alan Valery the guilty cause. 

*Your watch, young gentleman, does not 
keep time,' he said in a voice bitter with 

VOL. I. c 
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reproach, * do you know that it is nine 
o'clock?' 

^ There you are at last ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Mann, echoing her husband's tone, ^just about 
three hours later than you wrote word you'd 
be here ! ' 

Alan Valery understood that their tolera- 
tion had been put to a severe trial by the 
spoiling of the dinner, and looked down, dis- 
concerted yet half amused, upon the two up- 
lifted faces, which wore no uncertain expression 
of annoyance and reproof. * Surely,' he cried, 
equally astonished and alarmed, ^ you haven't 
waited dinner for me all this time? ' 

The captain turned from him with a growl, 
amazed at the presumptuous supposition. 
* We waited half an hour,' said Mrs. Mann, 
duly emphasizing her words. 

*I'm truly sorry,' replied Alan, relieved 
however to discover the groundlessness of his 
first fear, ' I let the train go on without me at 
the junction. Very stupid it was, certainly, 
but I made some mistake about the time it 
was going to wait. I had to spend three 
hours there in consequence.' 

' Well,' said Captain Mann, with the manner 
of one inflicting a heavy but righteous punish- 
ment, ' you've lost your dinner.' 

' It doesn't matter in the least,' said Alan 
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indiflferently, *I made up my mind to that, 
and got something substantial at the junction. 
It helped to pass the time. Where's May? ' 

' Upstairs, watching for you from her win- 
dow,' replied Mrs. Mann, adding with momen- 
tary relenting, * there is some tea coming you 
know.' 

' Well, I am thirsty. What keeps the little 
puss from coming down? ' 

In another minute a quick step sounded 
along the passage, and voluminous skirts filled 
up the doorw^ay at his back. An instant May 
paused to look, then entered with a rapturous 
eagerness almost childish in its haste, '0 
Alan, dear, how late you are ! ' 

^ I suppose I am in sad disgrace,' said Alan, 
with a- smile at her delight, 'did you think I 
was never coming at all? ' 

' I thought you must be too ill. But, Alan, 
you don't look ill.' 

' Deuce a bit,' said the captain. 

She drew him to the light, hurriedly ques- 
tioning his features for signs of suffering and 
traces of disease. Whatever might have been 
the result of a medical scrutiny. May's loving 
anxiety could only pronounce that he did not 
look ill at all. 

* I have been ill though,' said Alan. ' But 
not very bad. May.' 

c2 
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* I only wish I were as hearty as he ! ' said 
Captain Mann. * You've only to look at him, 
May, to set your mind at rest about his 
health.' 

* At any rate I've got sick leave/ said Alan. 

* You'll stay here all the time, won't you ? ' 
asked May, pleadingly. * All the whole time ? 
Oh, yes ! of course you will ! And how long 
will that be, dear Alan ? ' 

' * Tin the end of August. What have you 
done with your forehead, May ? It is less and 
less each time I see you, diminishing at the 
rate of half an inch in every six months. 
Before long there will be nothing of it left 
at all.' 

' You are not to tease, I am not a child,' 
said May, with, at the same time, a purposely 
childish assumption of dignity, a frequent sign 
that she was in particularly high spirits. ' I 
have quite forehead enough. What's the use 
of a forehead ? ' 

* Really I never gave my mind to the ques- 
tion,' answered Alan, *I always took it for 
granted that it had a use. The general per- 
suasion seems to be that it is necessary for 
some reason or other. Mrs. Mann, can you tell 
May what is the good of having a forehead ? ' 

' Lor ! how ugly one would be without one ! ' 
exclaimed Mrs. Mann in horror. * May makes 
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herself into a regular fright with her hair all 
pulled down over her eyes,' 

* I am not a fright ! ' said May with a re- 
sentful toss of her head. * Stand up for me, 
Captain Mann; I'm pretty enough if I'm good 
enough, am not I, now?' 

* It doesn't matter whether a woman's pretty 
or plain, if she makes her husband comfortable,' 
returned the captain, weightily. ' You'll be 
pretty enough to my taste, ray dear, if you let 
us have a good cup of tea to-night.' 

* You didn't care so little for beauty when 
you was young. Captain Mann 1 ' exclaimed his 
wife, visibly oflfended. ' He always used to say, 
— and I've heard him lots of times, — that he'd 
never have married a woman that wasn't 
handsome ! ' 

* At any rate he didn't,' said May, doing 
the polite, since Alan evidently would not. 
* Alan, since you are to be here so long, you 
must certainly shoot. We are all mad about 
archery, Mrs. Mann is the best shot in the 
field.' 

* Indeed ! * said Alan, with a glance at the 
unwieldy Diana on the sofa. 

* Catherine is the next. We go and shoot 
every day.' 

* Catherine Mayhew shoots, does she ?' 

* Yes, beautifully. I'll show you the field to- 
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morrow. It is close to our lodgings, and nothing 
can be pleasanter than archery in thi9 weather. 
The Mayhews have visitors with them now, — 
two Italian gentlemen. One is a cousin of 
Catherine's in some way, and the other she 
knew well, and used to play with, when she 
was a little girl in Italy. He is a handsome 
little man. Catherine sajrs they are both 
charming; she likes them a great deal better 
than English people.' 

' I gave her credit for better taste,' said Alan 
Valery. ^Mr. Montague, I should fancy, likes 
English people best.' 

' He likes these two gentlemen very much,' 
said May. 

* Which I don't,' interposed Mrs. Mann. 
* They say a great deal about the politeness of 
foreigners, but one of them is a shocking rude 
little fellow. I caught him making game of 
me to-day — spiteful people will laugh at any- 
thing, — and Catherine Mayhew joining too. 
That woman isn't amiable. Few is at her 
age, that ain't married. They feel themselves 
left in the lurch.' 

* At her age ! ' Alan Valery repeated rather 
quickly. 

* At her age. Catherine Mayhew is no child,' 
said Mrs. Mann, 'she is getting quite an old 
maid. Years ago she was rather good-looking^ 
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but to-day in the field I thought her positively 
old and ugly.' 

* Old and ugly! ' cried Alan again, ' I fancy 
you're the only person in Lynnwater that 
would say so, Mrs. Mann. There's nobody in 
the place that .is half as handsome as she is.' 

' There is not, indeed,' said May, ' I've heard 
her called beautifol.' 

' Catherine Mayhew is not handsome,' re- 
peated Mrs. Maim with solemn earnestness, 
^ she's just a poor skeleton of a thing, with 
scarcely flesh to cover her bones.' 

' That's better than having too much,' said 
the captain, with evident reference to his 
wife, in whose superior stoutness, as compared 
to himself, he entertained an astonishingly 
firm belief. 

' I wonder you eat so much then, and sleep 
so much,' retorted she, rousing to the ccanbat, 
with more energy than grace of gesture or of 
diction, * Nobody '11 say you ain't fat mough.' 

Alan looked across at May, and then pre- 
cipitately rose. 

*I must knock up the people at the inn over 
the way, or I shall be too late to get a bed,' 
he said, interposing hastily between the dis- 
putants. *I'll fetch you after breakfast to- 
morrow, May. Mind you're ready when I 
come.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

When Alan Valery was gone, the war raged 
long and loud. May sat by yawning, trying 
occasionally to turn the course of the dis- 
cussion back to Catherine Mayhew as less 
personal ground of debate; or, when she failed 
to accomplish this, suggesting, with malicious 
simplicity, that the much agitated question of 
which was fattest should be finally decided by 
a drive to Richleigh, and a careful weighing at 
the station. 

This idea finding favour with neither. May 
began a campaign on her own account, praising 
Catherine's charms with a perseverance and 
warmth of eulogy that drew Mrs. Mann at 
length into this fresh field of argument, leaving 
her former adversary to retire in haste, though 
unsubdued, to bed. 

The time had been when Mrs. Mann was 
called the beauty of Lynnwater, and so to 
style another person in her hearing was little 
less than treason to the state. On this oc- 
casion she dealt some very unmerciful thrusts 
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at her rival, but May defended Catherine's 
cause with obstinacy, and before they parted 
for the night had proved to her own satis- 
faction at any rate, that Mrs. Mann's charge 
of age and ugliness was most unjustly applied 
to Miss Mayhew of Bellair. 

This Bellair was the great house of Lynn- 
water, of no particular style of architecture, 
having apparently attained its present size by 
degrees, through additions made at different 
times, according to the varying tastes of its 
possessors. Parts of it were very old, covered 
with ivy, whose ancient and enormous stems 
were one of the wonders of the place, whilst 
other portions of the building were evidently 
of quite recent date, presenting an incongruous 
though not unpleasing whole. 

It was not lofty, but covered a very large 
extent of ground, with a long, low frontage, 
looking down on Lynnwater from the height 
through a screen of stately trees. It was 
built mostly of grey stone, venerable in age, 
and boasting, even in youth, a sober dignity, 
standing back among its lawns and terraces, 
sheltered by luxuriant copses, Lynnwater and 
the sea at its foot, and the rich country, of 
which many a fertile acre was its own, stretch- 
ing behind; it was altogether a grand place, 
and of very imposing appearance, as seen 
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from the lower ground. Many suited of rooms in 
it were, however, uninhabited, as unnecessary 
for the uses of the present family, which con- 
sisted only of two people; Mr. Montague, the 
owner, and Catherine Mayhew, his great niece 
and heiress. 

Mr. Montague, a very old man, was supposed 
to have never recovered the frequent losses 
which, many years ago, had left him childless* 
He had survived two generations of his chil- 
dren, and there now remained no living repre- 
sentatives of his race, but Catherine Mayhew . 
imd PhiUp Lucas, of Forelands, in the neigh- 
bourhood of L3mnwater, who was related to 
him in the same degree. They were both 
grandchildren of Mr. Montague's only sister, 
who, after marrying one Edward Mayhew, a 
clergyman, had died young, leaving a son and 
daughter. 

Inheriting, probably, their mother's weakly 
constitution, these two also found in their 
turn an early grave. The girl had married 
the then Mr. Lucas of Forelands, the head of a 
£ELmily much considered in the neighbourhood, 
but more respectable than wealthy; of this 
marriage Philip Lucas, now in possesion of 
Forelands, was the solitary fruit. 

Her brother meanwhile had gone abroad, in 
the hc^e of checking the progress of that 
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disease which had carried off so many of his 
family, and which quickly manifested itself in 
him. The change of climate had a beneficial 
effect, and having apparently recovered his 
health, he married Caterina Ragagni, an 
Italian lady with whom he became acquainted 
during his residence abroad. This alliance 
was perhaps the more readily entered into on 
both sides, that Caterina had also British 
blood in her veins, her mother having been of 
Scotch parentage. 

Shortly after the wedding young Mayhew 
returned to England, and succeeded his feather 
in the living of Ljmnwater. But the northern 
winters brought hmk all the worst symptoms 
of his malady, and he died without ever having 
seen his child. 

Caterina having given birth to a daughter 
soon after her husband's death, went back to 
her own country, where in the course of time 
she married again. She had no second family, 
and died when her little daughter was about 
twelve years old. The child was sent imme- 
diately to England, and adopted by Oliver 
Montague as his own. 

This second Caterina, or Catherine as she 
was commonly called, was more Italian than 
English by nature, and wholly Italian in ap- 
pearance, and through the force of early asso- 
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ciations. Young as she had been when first 
brought to England, she was not reconciled to 
it yet. The people, she said, were cold. They 
cbilled her. She was fond of Mr. Montague 
and her cousin Philip, and patronised the Va- 
lerys, but she had few friends. People said the 
real cause of her complaints against English 
society, and especially English society as seen 
at Lynnwater, was to be found in the fact that, 
rich, clever, and handsome, she had yet passed 
her youth without finding any Englishman to 
ask her hand in marriage. 

Why she had been thus neglected was an 
enigma to all who knew only a little of Cathe- 
rine Mayhew. No one in Lynnwater could 
compare with her in beauty or in wealth. 
She had pleasing manners, and was capable 
of doing very kind things. But for all that 
she was no favourite. In earlier days she 
had, indeed, had admirers and suitors innume- 
rable. More than once there had been a 
rumour of her intended marriage. But the 
rumour had always turned out to be false 
and premature. 

One wooer after another had drawn back 
or been dismissed at the last moment, and 
now the succession that had appeared in- 
exhaustible was at an end. Younger girls, 
poorer and plainer, received the homage of 
which she once had the monopoly. Youth was 
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past, her beauty on the wane, and she was 
Catherine Mayhew still. 

The only adorer she could still boast was 
Alan Valery, who entertained for her a boyish 
devotion, which, in the absence of such tribute 
from any other quarter she had been willing 
to encourage. He was years younger than 
she was, but fading loveliness cannot have 
everything in its worshippers. Perhaps even 
the freshness of his enthusiasm made it sweeter 
incense. She had been very gracious to him 
always, and when at Lynnwater he was ac- 
customed to spend nearly half his time at 
Bellair. 

May reflected but feebly her brother's ardent 
admiration, being, as a woman, much quicker 
to perceive the blemishes in his idol; and 
would occasionally tease Alan by little insi- 
nuations not exactly flattering to Catherine's 
disposition. But this was only when Miss 
Mayhew's patronage had been rather oppres- 
sively demonstrative, or in a fit of variable 
humour altogether withdrawn. 

May Valery was on the whole a sincere and 
patient friend, and there was seldom much 
acrimony in these remarks, which she would not 
for the world have addressed to any but Alan, 
confident that he would remain entirely un- 
prejudiced by them. 

The morning after his arrival he called for 
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May to accompany him to Bellair. She was 
found to be nothing loth, though the sun was 
.hot and the hill steep. Captain and Mrs. Mann 
were unusually cross, because Alan was to take 
her away that day, and with more warmth 
than wisdom had been venting their discon- 
tent upon each other. 

' I have been absolutely stunned all break- 
fast time,' said May after a hasty sketch, 
truthful rather than picturesque, of the be- 
haviour to which she had been a witness. 

* Swearing, both of them, Idare say,'observed 
Alan. 'Don't look so shocked. You are a very 
good little girl, May, but you know perfectly 
well that the old lady is fond of mingling for- 
cible expletives with her conversation. What 
a fearful guy she does make herself! And 
she shoots, does she? What does she look 
like?' 

* Well, the exercise is not becoming to her,' 
May reluctantly admitted; ' I did try to per- 
suade her not to shoot, and offended her 
dreadfully. But you know, Alan, she says it 
is so good for the figure; it expands the chest. 
And I suppose it does.' 

' Not a doubt of it,' answered Alan; *it is 
expanding her into something prodigious. 
How mad I should be if she were my wife ! ' 

* The poor old captain is rather mad some- 
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times, but she won't listen to reason. They 
laugh at her continually in the field. They 
call her " the zebra." She will wear striped 
stockings, and I can't think how it is, but she 
contrives to show so much of them ! ' 

* I must come up to the field, if it is only to 
see her,' said Alan. ' She is a spiteful old 
creature, too. Did you ever hear anjrthing 
more ill-natured than those preposterous re- 
marks of hers about Catherine Mayhew?' 

' She was angry with Catherine for laughing 
at her. And indeed I don't think they ought 
to make fun of her as they do. After all, 
there is no harm in her shooting.' 

* I wouldn't interfere with her shooting for 
the world. I'd give a shilling to see her, any 
day. When does the performance begin?' 

' She is generally in the field all the after- 
noon,' said May. ' But I don't know whether 
she will come up to-day. She said the captain 
had so shaken her nerves.' 

'Her nerves!' said Alan, concluding the 
conversation with a gesture expressive of ex- 
treme derision. 

They were then coming up the long ash 
avenue of Bellair, at the end of which was 
visible a glimpse of laurel, sprinkled with 
flower beds, in front of the house, at this point 
very ancient and covered with ivy. Some easy 
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chairs had been set in the shade of a thick 
laurel hedge, bounding the parterre to the left, 
and here Catherine and her foreign visitors 
were idling away the hot June morning. She 
turned her head as their voices reached her, 
and, recognising the new comers, came to meet 
them. 

She was small, not much taller than May 
Yalery, and thin almost to emaciation, but 
nevertheless of an imposing presence, and very 
graceful carriage. Her dress was peculiar, 
presenting daring combinations of colour im- 
possible to describe, and splendid to the verge 
of gorgeousness. Her hair, very dark, and 
wonderfully abundant, was drawn back from 
her high and narrow forehead, upon which 
the strongly marked brows lay like two thun- 
der clouds. Her eyes were black and very 
piercing, not particularly large, and a little 
defective in the length of the lashes. Her 
nose was long and thin, she had full, red, 
passionate lips, teeth singularly even, white, 
and large. 

Ten years ago, before her complexion had 
lost its freshness and her figure its rounded 
curves, she must have been beautifol, and, 
though unmistakeably faded, was very striking 
still. Her foreign blood was apparent at the 
first glance. It seemed almost surprising that 
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she should speak English without an accent* 
She had a rich voice, magical in singing, in 
speech by turns caressing or imperious. The 
expression of her face was equally variable, 
vivid in animation, melancholy in repose. 

She came to meet the Valerys with a warm 
and cordial manner, passing over May to speak 
to Alan first. 

* I am extremely glad to see you,* she said 
graciously. ' May is "such a n*vous little 
thing, she quite alarmed me with reports of 
your illness. But you are looking very well.* 

* I am better,' answered Alan, replying to her 
tone of interest with one of eager pleasure; 
' I believe too much was made of it by every- 
body. But I can't be sorry, as in consequence 
I shall get longer leave.* 

* May said you had a heart disease, and shed 
so many tears about it, I thought she would 
melt away before you came,' said Catherine, 
touching May's cheek with a patronizing ges- 
ture. 

*She needs no further consolation now,' 
said Alan, ' for Captain Mann has expressed 
himself absolutely envious of my robust health/ 

* I cannot say you look as if she need be 
anxious. Come now, and let me introduce 
you to my cousin and one of my earliest 
friends, who are both staying with us.' She 

VOL. I. D 
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led the way back towards the seats under the 
laurel hedge, Alan following her, and May, 
as her custom was, running about amongst 
the flowers to gather those whose sweetness or 
brilliant colouring attracted her fancy. 

Catherine meanwhile went through the 
little ceremony of presenting Alan to her 
guests. He was not fond of strangers, and 
besides entertained against foreigners in gene- 
ral a very unreasonable prejudice. 

The two in question, whom he observed with 
scrutiny less cordial than keen, were both 
good-looking men, especially the younger, 
although the other had a manifest advantage 
in point of size. Not that either were tall, 
but the former was also very slight, whereas 
his companion possessed a breadth of frame 
that would have been becoming to greater 
height. 

When May rejoined the rest, Alan's intro- 
duction was over, and he was lying on the 
grass near Catherine, who like the others had 
resumed her seat. 

May was already acquainted with the two 
Italian gentlemen, and Catherine's cousin, Ra- 
gagni, a man of grave manners and appear- 
ance, rose as she approached and offered 
her his chair. She flimg herself into it with 
a little nod of thanks. 
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' Now, is Italy hotter than this ? ' 

' Si,— much hotter,' said Ragagni, 

^ It is not the same thing, is it? ' exclaimed 
Catherine, appealing rather to the other who 
sat beside her. ' The sky is so pale ! Ah, I 
wonder if I shall ever go to Italy again ! * 
Ragagni's face clouded, as if the mention of 
his country recalled anxious rather than agree- 
able thoughts. His friend, however, made gay 
reply, 

' But without doubf, in that good time that 
comes P 

' You are too gloomy,' said May to Ragagni 
in her saucy way, ' Signer Varese always looks 
on the bright side of things, and it is so much 
better!' 

' He is more young than me,' Ragagni an- 
swered, meeting the reprimand with a smile; 
' he does not remember himself that this good 
time needs to be bought with blood,' 

* Whose blood?' said May, opening her 
eyes with a look of childish awe. But at this 
point Alan broke in, having apparently been 
all the while pondering Miss MayheVs words. 

' Why aren't you satisfied with England, 
Catherine ? You ought to be. It is the finest 
country in the world.' 

' It is not my country,' answered Catherine, 
still looking at Varese. 

D 2 
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^ Ah/ he said, ^ you have a heart that does 
not forget.' 

* It ought to be your country/ Alan went 
on unheeding. * At any rate you have a very 
fair stake in it.' 

Catherine was already so absolute at Bellair, 
that people frequently spoke to and of her as 
if she had been even then in actual possession. 

* I call that mercenary/ she said, turning 
upon him with an appearance of surprise and 
reprobation. 

* Only reasonable.' 

She laughed, ' 0, you boys ! ' 

Alan glanced up at her a little perplexed, 
perhaps a little irritated, by tone and words. 
He disliked being called a boy. 

* Well,' he said, this time to Varese, * would 
not you consider that having a fine property 
in any country was no such poor reason for 
taking interest in its concerns ? ' 

* It needs not to doubt,' answered Varese. 
* Ma, that was not the matter of which one 
treated.' 

* The question was, — ^ 

' 0, we will have no more questions ! ' cried 
Catherine with imperious caprice. ' Just see 
how infinitely bored May looks ! ' 

* I didn't understand what it was that you 
were talking about,' said May, with an air of 
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humility and ignorance that made everybody 
laugh. 

' May understands nothing, to believe her 
own account/ said Catherine, not without a 
little impatience. 

' Not much/ May answered, with a droop 
of her small head. 

' But you know, May, one cannot always 
be a child.' 

' Perhaps I may be as wise as you when I 
am as old.' 

The words were uttered with an innocent 
unconsciousness truly charming. Neverthe- 
less Catherine was sensible of their sting. 
She cut short the conversation by remarking 
that the laurel hedge had ceased to afford 
shelter from the sun, and it would be better 
to go indoors. 

Alan and May walked home together rather 
silently. 

' Do you find her changed ?' May inquired 
at length. 

' Why should she be changed ?' said Alan 
sharply, in return. 

* I mean older, as Mrs. Mann said.' 

* She is exactly a year older than when I 
saw her last.' 

May glanced up at Alan's face, and then 
during the rest of the way held her peace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Fob a young lady who had acquired the 
character of general thoughtlessness, and a 
disposition to say freely whatever came into 
her mind, May Valery faiew wonderfully well, 
upon occasion, how to hold her tongue. The 
accomplishment perhaps had not been easily 
acquired, but the house in the High Street 
was an excellent school in which to learn it, 
and life with Captain and Mrs. Mann provided 
that daily practice which makes perfect. 

It was May^s lot to be always with difficult 
tempers, the few weeks out of the year which 
she was accustomed to pass with her brother 
affording her no leisure to forget her lesson. 
All Lynnwater knew that Alan Valery's dis- 
position was extremely strange. 

Not that he was perverse, selfish, or 
habitually cross-grained. In the ordinary 
course of things Alan was, on the contrary, 
amiable and kind, gentle with a gentleness 
approaching almost to timidity. Roughness 
or violence in another he detested, and 
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shrank from with a disgust that had in it 
something of fear. An elevated tone or hasty 
gesture offended his fastidious taste, and pain- 
fully affected his sensitive nerves. Though 
displaying, occasionally, unusual strength, he 
was languid and indolent in his ways, and 
spoke in a low voice, very seldom raised. His 
manner was not indeed without a certain self- 
confidence, but that was probably the result 
of peculiar circumstances, forcing him while 
still so young to depend upon himself, but for 
which it appeared as if he would never have 
acquired even so much self-assertion as is 
becoming to a man. 

Under this mild exterior, however, there 
burned a very volcano of passion; a suUen 
obstinacy lay concealed. His resolution was 
quiet, and often hidden by a peculiar nervous 
physical dislike to provoking opposition. His 
temper would not endure suppression for any 
length of time. 

In Alan the family failing of the Valerys 
had reached its fuUest development, and 
he seemed incapable of sdf-control. At the 
moment when he looked most inert, most 
thoroughly harmless, without energy even for 
vexation, some trifle undiscoverably small 
would suffice to rouse him to a display of 
passion, furious and unreasonable to a degree 
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that resembled actual madness. The duration 
of these paroxysms was as uncertain as their 
coming. He would be sullen sometimes, 
brooding long over his anger, remaining in a 
state of more or less excitement even for 
days. Yet it was equally probable that he 
would very quickly recover his former lazy 
calmness, and that as suddenly as he had 
lost it. 

May held these fits of rage in great horror, 
and so she believed did Alan also. But he was 
extremely reserved, especially concerning this 
peculiar infirmity, to which he would never 
suffer the slightest allusion to be made. As 
therefore there was no learning from himself 
what provoked it to action, in what moods or 
under what circumstances he was most liable 
to its influence. May was obliged to be con- 
tinually on her guard, maintaining an un- 
intermitting watch upon her brother's looks 
and tones, lest by some unhappy inadvertence 
she should unconsciously give occasion to the 
very excesses she dreaded. 

This was the more difficult to do, that she 
saw him but rarely, and was never with him 
long enough to become thoroughly acquainted 
with his ways and disposition. 

It was not easy to tell by his face whether 
he were annoyed or pleased. When in repose, 
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owing perhaps to the unusual regularity of 
outline, his features had not much expression. 
It was the head of a fine statue to which the 
eyes alone gave life. And his eyelids had a 
more persevering droop, even, than May's. He 
had a way of looking through the lashes, and 
rarely, except when strongly excited, raised 
thetn fully. Then, like May's, they revealed 
a surprising flash, yet one scarcely so pleasant 
in expression ; strong excitement, with him, 
meaning generally anger. 

Something of this warning light May fan- 
cied she perceived in Alan's eyes as they 
talked of Catherine Mayhew, and recalling 
other occasions when she had found in this 
subject a tendency to irritate him, fell into 
silence at once. Whether by this judicious 
forbearance on her part he had gained time 
to recover a gentler mood, or whether the 
dangerous humour had existed only in May's 
imagination, always tremblingly apprehen- 
sive of it, no trace of it remained when they 
reached the house where during his stay at 
Lynnwater they were to lodge. 

They had passed it on their way up in the 
morning, but without going in. It was a 
small cottage standing by itself, half way down 
a little dip occurring in the road, before it rose 
again towards BeUair. 
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The ground sloped up immediately at the 
back, so that the bedroom windows on that 
side were level with the garden, separated 
only by a low wall and a single intervening 
meadow from the high road. Alan's cham- 
ber looked out in this direction, May's being 
just opposite, at the front. 

The downstair sitting rooms commanded a 
fine view of the sea, between which and them 
stood a smooth bank of large and fertile fields. 
May had a great affection for this house, where, 
as long as Alan's visit lasted, she reigned su- 
preme, displaying, as she believed, a remarkable 
talent for housekeeping. 

The landlady had been an old servant in their 
family, when, as was once the case, the Valerys 
held tJieir heads high in Lynnwater. She, 
and a niece who lived with her, were the only 
other occupants of the cottage, in which May 
very happily prepared to spend the time of her 
brother's leave. 

In truth, however, she spent little more 
than half of it there, part of every day being 
passed at Bellair. 

It was with them an almost invariable 
custom, during Alan's stay at Lynnwater, to 
go up every morning to the great house, and 
there idle away the hot noon in the garden 
with Catherine, wandering about in the shady 
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walks, looking in firom time to time at the 
library window, where old Mr. Montague sat 
in his large chair all day, staring out with 
dreamy eyes on to the lawn, whence, before 
now, other and dearer voices had come to caU 
him from his abstraction. These visits to 
Bellair would be frequently repeated in the 
cool of the evening, when the three would sit 
out on the grass till the moon was up over 
the sea, and the dew heavy on the ground. 

The custom had begun when Alan and May 
were quite children in not the happiest of 
homes, and Catherine had had them with her 
from mingled motives. Partly it was a good- 
natured desire to keep them out of a house 
where trouble was gathering, and they could be 
only in the way, and partly from a particular 
delight she took in the society of children. 

This was to be accounted for, probably, 
by the feeling that in their company she 
would find no one to dispute that supremacy 
the unquestioned possession of which was 
necessary to her happiness. Her life, too, was 
perhaps a little dreary, shut up with her in- 
valid uncle, and pining with a singular and 
even perverse constancy of remembrance for 
her early home, in the country which no dis- 
tance of time or space prevented her from 
calling hers. 
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The Valerys were with her at all times, and 
she was on the whole very good to them, 
though capricious in her treatment of them, 
as in everything else. Shp had a habit of 
emphasizing her displeasure against one child 
by a display of extraordinary affection for 
the other, which very differently affected the 
two different temperaments submitted to its 
influence. 

May was slower than Alan to perceive an 
adverse change in Catherine's manner, but 
when satisfied that she was in disgrace, would 
assume indifference, frisking off amongst the 
flowers, and playing solitary games with herself 
with every appearance of content. Reinstated 
in the good graces of her patroness, she re- 
turned to her side without having suffered 
even a momentary alteration of her serene 
good humour. 

Alan, on the contrary, quick to notice the 
first shadow of coldness directed towards him, 
resented it by a behaviour at first sullen, and 
then, unless quickly appeased by some valued 
indulgence, so unreasonable and furious, so 
outrageous against May (at such moments the 
object of especial petting, by way of affording 
due contrast to his outcast condition), that 
Catherine rarely judged it wise to make his 
banishment of long duration. 
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Yet she liked him best, deeming him the 
tenderest hearted, at once by his keen apprecia- 
tion of the weight of her displeasure, and by 
the increased affection with which he never 
failed to welcome her returning smiles. Being 
May's elder by four years, and proportionately 
her superior in intelligence, Catherine found 
in him more of a companion, and while his 
sister was yet a child, drew gratification for 
her vanity from his unbounded admiration of 
a beauty which her own consciousness^ and 
the diminished homage of society, too plainly 
told her was already on the wane. In Alan's 
eyes she never faded, never even erred, except 
in occasional variations of manner towards 
himself, and was still his standard of perfec- 
tion, though May had long ceased to recognise 
in her anything beyond ordinary womanhood. 

On the whole it was rather Alan's wiU 
than May's that took them so often to Bellair. 
She grudged the hours thus spent in society 
so engrossing to him, that she had not half 
the pleasure out of his company that she 
had a right to expect. She was, however, by 
no means of a jealous temper, and would have 
contentedly endured her own disappointment 
could she have seen him thoroughly satisfied 
during the time he spent with Catherine and 
the two Italians. 
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But the same irritation provoked in former 
days by any show of favouritism to his sister, 
was now frequently aroused by the attention 
Catherine bestowed upon her early friends, 
and the evident pleasure she took in their 
conversation. Yet it was but natural, for 
besides being drawn to them by some of her 
first recollections, Catherine regarded them as 
her countrymen, compared to whom all English 
were but aliens. 

The three had a hundred subjects of in- 
terest in common, connected with the political 
future of that Italy, to the idea of which 
Catherine was so fondly devoted. It all 
seemed very reasonable to May, and certainly 
no additional provocation that Catherine 
should show most favour to Geronimo Varese, 
who was more of her own age, better looking, 
and more lively than her cousin. She herself, 
nevertheless, on the whole preferred Ragagni, 
somehow knowing him best, and being more 
frequently noticed by him than by the other. 

They were scarcely friendly, but courteous 
enough to Alan ; more so than Catherine, who, 
imperious as ever, seemed to forget that by 
withdrawing her old exclusive patronage, she 
necessarily weakened Alan's readiness to obey. 
No command which sent him from her would 
he notice. To no gesture enforcing silence 
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when Varese spoke would he pay any atten- 
tion. He was always with her, following her 
like her shadow, as he had previously been 
wont to do ; and though a certain sullen hu- 
mour, displaying itself in his looks and words, 
indicated a consciousness on his part that his 
devotion no longer gratified Catherine as for- 
merly, he showed little intention to with- 
draw it. 

Catherine wearied vainly of this close atten- 
dance, resembling more the vigilance of a jailor 
than the pleasant companionship of a friend. 

^Alan,' she said to him on one occasion, 
*you are not good to poor little May; look at 
her, wandering about on the lawn aU alone. 
She so delights in your society, and yet you 
leave her to herself.' 

It was a hot evening, about a fortnight after 
Alan's arrival. He, with Catherine and Varese, 
formed an ill-assorted group on a certain ter- 
race in the gardens of Bellair, looking down 
upon the bay. 

As Catherine spoke, Alan turned his head 
slowly, and, through the openings of a rose 
hedge at the back of the terrace, beheld May 
moving about among the flowers, as was her 
custom, now and then gathering one, or pull- 
ing off the dead leaves, singing meanwhile in 
a disjointed way little songs to herself. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Mat Valery was kneeling on the grass, by a 
round flowerbed, filled with heliotrope and 
scarlet geraniums, that she might more easily 
gather the one and smell the other, audibly 
expressing her admiration of their colour and 
fragrance between the bars of her song, when a 
male voice broke in upon hers. 

* This is some one that I should know.' 
Turning with a stare. May saw beside her a 

tall man, very much sun-burned, with a great 
abundance of yellow moustache and beard. 
He was dressed in a rough suit of grey, and 
two large sporting dogs followed at his heel. 

* 0, you ! ' she said, surprised but without 
rising, *to be sure, I heard you were come 
back. How are you, Mr. Lucas?' 

' Very glad to be at home,' he answered, 
whilst, disregarding him for the moment, May 
dropped her flowers, and sinking from her 
kneeling position right down upon the grass, 
held out both her hands coaxingly to the 
dogs, calling them to her with many terpas of 
endearment. 
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Did any recollection that those little white 
hands could not be displayed to better advan- 
tage than by fondling their black heads, 
prompt the action, or simply that love of 
animals for which she was certainly remark- 
able? An unanswerable question. May's 
enemies would have affirmed the one, her 
friends the other. But in all probability 
May's friends knew her best. 

Whether he took the opportunity thus 
afforded for studying the symmetry of her long 
fingers, and admiring the effect of the evening 
sunlight on her rich brown hair, or whether 
he was merely noting the difference that two 
years had made in her general appearance 
since last he saw her, Mr. Lucas stood by in 
silence during several minutes, patient and 
even pleased. 

He had a great faculty of silence, and besides, 
in his absence May had so greatly changed, 
that he probably found enough to occupy him 
in observing the extent and character of the 
alteration. The chief difference was that she 
was a young woman now instead of a child, 
though the childish freedom and unconcern of 
her manners at once suggested that she was 
but externally aged. 

Amongst minor changes, the most impor- 
tant was to be discovered in the narrowing 
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of the forehead, for within these two years 
May's vanity had arisen, leading her to make 
the most of the one peculiarity which her 
face could boast. Formerly, in admiring 
imitation of Catherine, she had worn her 
hair drawn right off, and now that she en- 
couraged its wavy masses, on the contrary, 
to all but cover her brows, the difference in 
her appearance was such as at once to strike 
an observer with surprise. 

Philip Lucas was renewing his acquaintance 
with May last of all. Already he had been 
over to Bellair since his return from abroad, 
and, with that one exception, seen all whom 
he was accustomed to see there. None of the 
others, not even Alan, though at his age also 
two years afforded space for many changes, had 
altered since he parted from them as much as 
May. Then she had appeared to him, intole- 
rant of children, an insignificant pert child. 
Now she was a pretty girl, whose insouciante 
manners, if they provoked some little resent- 
ment, were nevertheless extremely becoming, 
and charmed whilst they offended. 

* You have grown out of aU recollection,* 
said Philip, as May at length turned from the 
dogs, and gathering up her flowers rose to her 
feet. 

' It is two years since you went away/ 
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Before that, she well remembered how he 
had been wont to treat her, when he noticed 
her at all, with a kind of suffering condescen- 
sion, as a child, in fact, who was rather a bore 
than otherwise. Now, a quick instinct told 
her that he would adopt towards her a different 
manner. 

If those two years had made all the diffe- 
rence, she was inclined to be very grateful to 
them for their result. Catherine petted and 
Alan protected her, as if she were still very 
little and young, but she felt at that moment, 
with considerable satisfaction, that she was 
old enough to command attention and polite- 
ness even from those who had merely borne 
with her before. 

'Well,' she said, *so you have been half 
round the world, I suppose ! What is it like? 
Is it not very pleasant to travel? ' 

* The best part of it,' sa,id Philip Lucas, ' is 
coming home.' 

' Of course you will never go again. No- 
body thought it was in your way to go at all,' 
answered May. ' Only you'll wear that im- 
mense beard, won't you ? As a sort of proof to 
yourself that you really have sought adven- 
tures in foreign parts. What did you do? 
Haven't you half a hundred travellers' stories 
for the first inquirer? ' 
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' Nobody believes travellers* stories/ replied 
Philip. 

^But you can make me believe anything 
you like. How could I tell whether what you 
told me was or was not true? ' 

^Then there's small satisfsu^tion in your 
confidence/ said Philip; ' but I won't put it to 
the test. What has become of Catherine and 
her guests, that you are left alone? ' 

^I haven't been alone long. I was with 
Mr. Montague and Signor Eagagni a little 
while ago. But they began to talk politics, 
and I came away. I can't understand, and it 
is tiresome to sit still and say nothing.' 

^ People should not talk politics to ladies,' 
said Philip. 

' They talked to each other not to me. Signor 
Bagagni will sometimes grow quite exdlted if 
he speaks about Italy. You know which I 
mean? Not the young, handsome little man. 
Eagagni is the biggest of the two, has the 
heaviest figure,and much tiie gravest maimers.' 

* I know. They walked over to Forelands 
this morning,' answered Philip. * Very agree- 
able fellows, both of them, and the younger 
one especially.' 

^I like them,' said May, ^and Cath^ine 
talks politics with them by the hour together. 
So, you see, some ladies must like politics, 
after all, Mr. Lucas.' 
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* Perhaps it is not all politics that they talk 
about,' said Philip, smiling. 

* A great deal of it is. Well, every one has 
tteir taste. But this* is dreadfully common- 
place conversation you know, and you must 
have got so much to tell ! Surely, have you 
no thrilling narratives with which to edify a 
poor creature that neveF goes out of this dull 
little Lynnwater, and neither sees nor hears 
anything aU the year round ? ' 

Philip laughed. 'After all, you are not 
so much changed,' he said. * Just now you 
remind me strongly of the old days when you 
used to persecute me with some question out 
of your geographical lesson book, having just 
learned the answer, and feelmg pretty sure 
that I must have forgotten it long ago. What 
do you want me to tell you? I have not 
strayed beyond the limits of civilization 
during these two years. You can study the 
peculiarities of foreigners for yourself, whilst 
Catherine keeps her two Italians at Bellair.' 

* I don't beUeve you've been abroad at all,' 
said May, decidedly, *or you would have 
something more to say about it.' Then, as 
with a sudden recollection, she added, ' Are 
you going to be secretary to our unfortunate 
archery club after all?' 

* Catherine insists upon it, but it will be 
much against my will.' answered Philip, *I 
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don't like the notion at all. From all I hear, 
the first thing I shall have to do will be to 
quarrel with Mrs. Mann. Her insubordina- 
tion, they say, is unexampled.* 

' Then you'll have to quarrel with me too/ 
said May, with a toss of her head. * Every 
one bullies her. I won't have the poor old 
thing laughed at any more.' 

* Will you, then, undertake the charge of 
her wardrobe?' 

* Dear me, no,' answered May, quickly, ' I 
tried it once, but — ' she finished the sentence 
with another toss of different expression. She 
always largely eked out her conversation by 
such little gestures. 

Mr. Lucas laughed. 

' Well, if you will not throw yourself into 
the breach, I know of no one else that can.' 

'But you are to mind how you behave,' 
said May, seriously; 'you'll have the captain 
down upon you, if you don't.' 

' So fond of quarrelling, is he, that though 
he quarrels with his wife, he will also quarrel 
about her? He's scarcely an adversary of 
whom any one would feel much afraid.' 

'He's a man of a very commanding counte- 
nance, you must admit,' said May. ' When I 
first went to live with them, I used positively to 
shake when he frowned at me. I don't mind 
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him now. I can make him do whatever I like 
but leave off scolding Mrs. Mann.' 

* You take her side, do you? ' 

* No. One is as bad as the other. Often 
and often, as I sit by and hear them, I've felt 
a positive longing to take each by the hair 
and knock their heads together — so,' said May, 
striking her knuckles against each other in 
lively imitation of the action, * I have, indeed. 
I'm sure they would be better after it.' 

* It would damage what little wits they've 
got,' answered Philip, 'but I should like un- 
commonly to see you do it.' 

* It wouldn't be so difficult either. They're 
too fat to make much resistance, poor old 
things. , Here come the others. I wonder 
whether Alan is ready to go home.' 

At the moment, the party from the terrace 
appeared upon the lawn, Catherine with 
Varese leading the way, Alan following a 
little more slowly behind. May with some 
anxiety surveyed the trio. Catherine still 
retained her air of annoyance, and Alan's face, 
which his sister's eyes sought with keenest 
scrutiny, was disfigured by an ominous pucker 
of the brows. 

'It is time we were off,' he said imme- 
diately with an accent of subdued impatience, 
which May hastened to obey. 
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Catherine, who was at the instant pressing 
Philip Lucas to come into the house and rest, 
turning, extended the invitation to them also. 
But her tone, as if necessity, not choice, 
prompted the words, quickened rather tdian 
delayed their departure. 

Philip Lucas, watching the two as they 
moved away down the avenue, observed to 
Catherine, * The little girl is much improved. 
I'm glad you still take her by the hand. It 
is a real charity to separate her as much as 
possible from those atrocious old people.' 

* She's very fond of them,' said Catherine, as 
they walked towards the house. 

* Gratitude, I suppose.' 

^ She ifi used to them, and does not see the 
vulgarity of their ways as much as we do. 
I am sorry to perceive that Alan has lost all 
his pleaaant manners.' 

^He is not to be supported!' exclaimed 
Yarese, sharp and short. 

^ I aiever thought him a well-behaved or 
amiable lad,' said Philip. ^ But May Yalery 
is growing up very pretty indeed.' 

' She'll never be anything remarkable,' said 
Catherine, who rarely joined in admiration of 
her female friends. 

Entering the library, they found Mr. Mon- 
tague and Paolo Ragagni, ike one asleep, the 
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other reading. The sleep was broken, and 
the book laid aside, during the half-hour that 
Philip sat with them, before set'ting out for 
his own house, between which and Bellair 
there intervened a walk of some length. 

The distance, however, was nothing to Mr. 
Lucas, who generally traversed it three days 
out of the week. Forelands, standing some 
way from the high road, and walled in with 
great abundance of timber, was rather a dull 
place for a young man to spend most of his 
time alone in. He was in fact rarely to be 
found there in the daytime, being fond of 
open air sports and exercises, and addicted to 
long walks, in which he generally managed to 
include Bellair. 

Some years ago these frequent visits to 
Lynnwater had been attributed to a stronger 
motive thau the desire to escape from a gloomy 
house, or simple friendship for his cousin 
Catherine. Mr. Montague was well known 
to have at one time desired an union between 
his great-nephew and great-niece, and to have 
been very sanguine as to the success of his 
prcgect. But it had come to nothhig, as any 
one acquainted with Philip and Catherine, and 
unprejudiced in favour of the plan, might 
have foreseen. 

Philip was a man on the whole sober and 
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reasonable, but not without strong preposses- 
sions in favour of his own opinions, and a 
very great disincKnation to abandon them. 
He formed them slowly, and with unusual 
pains to come to a right conclusion; but a 
conclusion once arrived at, it appeared ex- 
ceedingly difficult for him to receive fresh 
light upon the subject. He had also a rough 
and even imperious way with him, and above 
all things prized submission in women. His 
perceptions were perhaps hardly of the quick- 
est, and his feelings more sincere than keen. 
Sentimentality was his abomination, and he 
was apt to stigmatise as such what was really 
undeserving of so depreciatory a name. 

This was not the character that would 
match well with Catherine's, excitable and 
full of strange variations, now melting, now 
obstinate, indifferent and enthusiastic, always 
carrying her heart on her sleeve, and exacting 
of submission even to the merest caprice. If 
ever the young people themselves had adopted 
Mr. Montague's project, the idea had by 
mutual consent been quickly given up. 

They were very firm friends, notwithstand- 
ing, and found a good deal of pleasure in each 
other's society. Philip was as welcome to 
Catherine as to her uncle, when he came to 
Bellair. Being so constantly there, it was 
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inevitable that he should frequently see May 
Valery, and her brother also, at such times as 
Alan came to Lynnwater. Philip had not 
taken much notice of either during the first 
year of Catherine's patronage. It never was 
his way to pay much heed to children. 

But as May began to grow up, he thought 
that she improved, and now he found that she 
had become, to his taste, very pretty indeed. 
He had always considered her good-tempered, 
admiring, at the same time, the serene self- 
confidence which never suffered her to show 
any sh}aiess, if accident threw her, as a child, 
in his way. 

But now her dawning beauty was beginning 
to develop his inattentive toleration into a 
decided prejudice in her favour. Alan, on 
the contrary, had slowly but surely become 
the object of one of Philip's many preposses- 
sions in the other direction. 

Perhaps the only reasons for this dislike 
that he could have named were Alan's trea- 
cherous temper, and a certain presumption 
which he discerned in his indolent, indifferent 
manner, exceedingly obnoxious to an elder, 
not yet old enough to have learned forbear- 
ance. But Philip's unfavourable judgment 
of Alan Valery had other, though vaguer, 
grounds than these. They might all have 
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their foundation in prejudice; nor could he 
clearly have described them; but he felt their 
influence strongly. He had a natural anti- 
pathy to characters like Alan's. It was un- 
fortunate, but he disliked all May's belongings. 
His horror of the Manns was at least as intense 
as Alan's own; and he thought it a thing 
much to be lamented, that such a girl as she 
was should have to depend in any degree upon 
their protection. They were to him 'atro- 
cious old people;' nor could he banish from 
his mind certain rumours, unfavourable to the 
dignity of Mrs. Mann's extraction, which pre- 
vailed in Lynnwater, and found confirmation 
in the frequent vulgarity of her speech. 

The Lucases of Forelands had always had 
a name for pride, a reputation not likely to 
be changed in Philip's lifetime. As for the 
Yalerys, everyone knew them to be of un- 
questionable respectability, and a few might 
still be found to remember the time when they 
had held nearly as much land about Ljmn- 
water as the Montagues did to this day. It 
was much to be regretted that a better pro- 
vision had not averted from May, the necessity 
of accepting hospitality from connections so 
undesirable. 

This necessity, however, was one from 
which, under existing circumstances, there 
was no escape. 
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May might have some sense of the ob- 
stacles to happiness in her present condition, 
but outwardly they did not seem to affect her 
much. If she had her discontents, her fits of 
despondency, her fears for the fixture, she kept 
them to herself, as few are capable of doing, 
and as none, certainly, gave her credit for 
doing at all. Her unvarying cheerfulness, 
which never rose into boisterous high spirits, 
was perhaps one great secret of the charm she 
exercised, and recommended her company to 
young and old. 

At Bellair she was a greater favourite with 
Mr. Montague than with Catherine, who, being 
sometimes given to melting moods, would 
have liked her prot6g6e on such occasions to 
keep her company. But May had no tears 
for imaginary sorrows, and could see nothing 
desirable in artificial melancholy. Mr. Mon- 
tague, oppressed with the remembrance of 
real griefs, was glad to be diverted from con- 
sideration of them by May's cheerful good hu- 
mour, even if, by this unbroken serenity, there 
were implied some childish thoughtlessness. 

It might be for this same reason that Paolo 
Ragagni, a man who had also suffered severe 
misfortunes and was immersed in stern anxie- 
ties, apparently took pleasure in May's com- 
pany and in drawing out her ready chatter. 

The consciousness of this notice, and some 
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gratitude for it, as coming from a person of 
his age, and (as she dimly guessed) absorbing 
interest in those political matters which were 
to her as an unreadable book, inclined May 
to prefer him to Varese, whose lively manners 
would otherwise have given him a superior 
recommendation to her good graces. On the 
whole, however, Varese made more friends 
than his companion. He exerted upon Mr. 
Montague something of the same charm that 
May did; by his vivacity and good humour 
he stood indisputably highest in Catherine's 
regard, and Philip Lucas conceived in his 
favour one of those strong prepossessions by 
which he was apt to be irrevocably biassed 
one way or the other. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The fashionable pastime at Lysnwater that 
year was archery. The place afforded few 
other amusements of any kind, and this, once 
started, had become very popular with all the 
ladies of the neighbourhood. 

The gentlemen, such as there were — and 
in those parts the article was very scarce— 
took but little share in it, preferring yachting 
or billiards, so that often when the club as* 
sembled of a scoring day the secretary was 
the only man in the field. And no very 
enviable time he had of it, single-handed 
against a dozen women, whose quarrels and 
jealousies and suspicions of undue favouritism 
were never ending, and generally expressed 
with greater freedom than discretion. 

One secretary had just resigned the ofiice 
in disgust, and Philip Lucas had been induced 
to take his place by his cousin Catherine, 
originally the chief promoter of the club. 
He entered upon the post with much reluc- 
tance, and would have declined it altogether 
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could he have done so without giving 
offence. 

But Catherine was one who never took a 
refusal in good part. Besides which he could 
not allege any very important call upon his 
time as a reason for not obliging her. He 
became secretary, therefore, comforting him- 
self with a firm determination to heed no 
complaints, and show favour to none. 

^The first thing to do,' he said to Catherine 
as he had said to May, ' will be to teach Mrs. 
Mann her place in more senses than one. 
I hear there is no getting her to stand behind 
the targets, and her tongue goes like a mill 
wheel all the time. I could not help noticing 
that when I went into the field. Little May 
Valery is used to it, I suppose, for she shoots 
on without seeming to mind, but many of the 
people told me it was very annoying.' 

* I believe it to be done on purpose to annoy,' 
said Catherine. ^ The woman herself is as deaf 
as a post^ and doesn't care how many people 
talk to her. But she knows it puts the rest 
off their shooting, and that's why she does it. 
But if you suggest such an idea to May, you 
will break her heart.' 

' It is very good of her, I must say, to care 
what is said about the old thing,' said Philip. 
^ She must lead a dismal life alone with them.' 
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' I don't think she has a wish beyond it,' 
answered Catherine. ' They are kind to her; 
and besides, where else could she g6V 

'That is the sad part of it/ said Philip. 
*She can't help herself, I know. But that 
she finds all she needs in the society of thoae 
cross old idiots, I cannot believe.' 

' She does. May is not a girl of lofty aspi- 
rations by any means. She would like a little 
more pocket money — ^I never heard her wish 
for anything else.' 

' There's not much use in wishing for what 
you cannot get.' 

^ So it seems ! ' exclaimed Catherine, with a 
sudden and petulant change of tone; *for I 
have been wishing for some beeswax all this 
time, and it doesn't appear that I shall get 
any. I can't find it, hunt where I will. I'm 
afiraid this bow-string will break. What do 
you think, Philip?' 

They were in Catherine's morning room at 
Bellair. Clad in archery costume, she had been 
searching hurriedly, but to no purpose, in the 
drawers of the writing-table, in her workbox, 
and in her desk. Philip, whose assistance 
had been somewhat contemptuously declined, 
looked on apparently amused. 

' I never knew you able to put your hand 
on anything when you wanted it, in my life,' 
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plots and papers. Ah! what frivolous taste! 
He finds in them his delight, his very life, 
and looks upon us as two children, wasting 
time/ 

^ Ragagni is by nature a conspirator. I am 
one solely because have made me so the hour 
attid he,' answered Varese. Then coming 
suddenly in sight of the Valerys' house, from 
which May was just issuing, followed by her 
brother laden with her archery gear, his ex- 
pression altered, and he slackened his pace. 

A miaute afterwards Catherine came to a 
dead stop. 

*By the way we must wait for Philip.' 
But it was too late. They had been seen, 
and May was coming towards them, with a 
oertain frolicsome way she had, running down 
the little dip in the road, like a child, on the 
tips of her toes. 

' May, my dear,' said Catherine ungraciously 
enough as they met, * you'll fall on your face 
some day, with those capering ways. What 
is it, child? Did you want to ask anything?' 
May stared for a moment in surprise. Then, 
not at all disconcerted, but rather a little 
attiused, to judge by the expression of her 
mobile lips, explained— 

'Only about our new secretary, who will 
be late if he does not make haste.' 
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*He is coming/ said Catherine shortly, 
* How do you do, Alan ? * 

There was an aggrieved tone in her voice, 
and a look of infinite vexation spread itself 
over her face, as Alan Valery took his place at 
her other side. May lingered behind a minute 
with her hand over her mouth, her eyes 
laughing through their long brown lashes. 

Then she came compassionately to the 
rescue, laying her fingers on Alan's arm, and 
detaining him to make sure she had the 
eight arrows in the case he carried, so pro- 
curing for Catherine and Varese a momentary 
freedom. 

'Draws he the bow,' the latter asked as 
they passed on in advance. 

* 0, no,' said Catherine. 

' He will not, then, be in the field?' said 
Varese, with unmistakeable relief. 

'But he win. He will come to pick up 
May's arrows.' 

' But why are permitted to come, those who 
join not in the pastime ? ' 

'I'm sure I don't know,' said Catherine. 
At any other time she would have had much 
to say in defence of the custom. It added 
liveliness to the sport, encouraged people 
to subscribe to the club who yet were not 
themselves able or inclined to shoot. But 
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at the moment, a rule which admitted Alan 
Valery to continue his jailor-like attendance 
in the field was so inconvenient that she 
could not give it a good word. 

If, however, there were any comfort to be 
extracted from the circumstance that she 
was not the only sufferer by this regulation, 
such consolation was at Catherme's disposal. 
Captain Mann had attended his wife to the 
ground, for no other purpose, as it appeared, 
than to scold her for shooting, and exult 
when her arrows missed the target. The 
moment May entered, Mrs. Mann sought her 
out to complain of this undesired escort, and 
claim her sympathy under the infliction. 

* Isn*t it tiresome of him ? ' she said in her 
peculiar discontented drawl, and with an 
aggravation of the usual rolling of the r's. 
' And he's so contrary, he won't do anything 
I tell him. I said to him, " you might as well 
take my bow out of the sun," but he wouldn't 
move a finger, not he! And there he's been 
and put his great heel on the arrow case, 
coming up in the carriage, so that it is all 
bent. He is so tiresome, you know.' 

May listened in silence, the first glimpse of 
Mrs. Mann's attire having quite taken her 
breath. She had seized the opportunity af- 
forded by May's absence to follow her owft 
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taste unrestrained, and had succeeded in 
turning herself out a perfect curiosity in the 
way of dress. 

Her hat was a tower of roses and feathers, 
beneath whose shade her hair displayed various 
additional curls and puffs in honour of the occa- 
sion* But her gown was the masterpiece of 
the whole design. Its age May could not guess 
at. She never remembered the day when it 
was not numbered among Mrs. Mann's posses- 
sions. It was a black silk, painfully circum- 
scribed in the skirt ; but as that was the 
general failing of all Mrs. Mann's dresses, 
May passed it over as a matter of course. It 
was the upper part that rivetted her gaze. 
For instead of the usual jacket of greasy an- 
tiquity to match, there appeared a low bodice 
with short sleeves, probably of even earlier 
date, for it made no pretence of meeting be- 
hind, but presented a long gap, irregularly 
covered with a strip of black, that permitted 
many glimpses of underlying white to be seen. 
It afforded no protection whatever to neck 
and shoulders, which were but insufficiently 
veiled by a large habit-shirt, slightly pinned 
to the top of the bodice, and surmounted by 
one of the captain's collars reversed. Long 
white sleeves drawn up her arms, the left one 
strapped tightly round for her convenience in 
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shooting; a green belt, and a dozen arroTV^ 
bristling at her back, completed her costume. 

May's eyes expressed a wonderful struggle 
between sorrow and amusement, as she slowly 
surveyed this remarkable figure. Becoming 
conscious of her inspection, Mrs. Mann drew 
herself up, at the same time furtively attempt- 
ing with her hand, to establish a closer con- 
nection between habit-shirt and bodice than 
the rare pinning at intervals was able to 
maintain. 

But, disdaining to take any notice of May's 
looks in words, she pursued the endless topic 
of the captain's misdemeanours, entreating 
her to effect a diversion in her favour. ' You 
keep him off, now,' she said earnestly. ' Keep 
him at your target. He does tease me so.' 
Then, in a tone of deep disappointment, she 
subjoined, ' They told me there would be a 
prize, but there isn't one after all; I should 
like to win a prize.' 

Mrs. Mann generally evincing greater readi- 
ness to win prizes than to give them. May 
made no answer to an observation which at 
any rate expressed nothing new. Only, sor- 
rowfully beholding her, she enquired with 
some hesitation, 'Won't you catch cold?' 
'Cold!' cried Mrs. Mann resentfully, 'Why 
I don't know what to do, I'm so hot,' or as 
she pronounced it, ' 'ot.' 
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Plainer speaking May had not courage to 
attempt. She left her, to draw off the captain 
from a very dangerous position he had inad- 
vertently assumed. Standing at the distance 
of a few paces from one of the farther targets, 
he seemed to be fixedly regarding it, with his 
coat tails, under his arms, deaf to the warning 
shouts of the secretary, and the chorussed 
remonstrances of the expectant archeresses. 
As May ran towards him, they subsided into 
patient waiting, Philip Lucas and Varese 
amusing themselves with a feint of taking 
aim at him as he stood. 

As soon as the captain had been removed 
from this exposed situation, and placed by 
May as fiar as possible from his wife, the 
shooting began, Mrs. Mann advancing to the 
front under the shade of a dilapidated blue 
umbrella, which, as she placed herself in posi- 
tion, she dropped upon the grass. ' Study 
that walk ! ' said Philip Lucas, half aloud. 

' It is quite beyond me,' answered Catherine. 
* With that inimitable vault forward, and the 
shake of her arms before she draws her bow. 
It is grand! May, my child, you have great 
advantages over us, having such a model 
always before your eyes. But I dcJn't think 
you have quite hit it off yet.' 

*I haven't tried,' said May, considerably 
vexed. 
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* A sinful neglect of opportunities/ said 
Philip Lucas. Then, as May's lifting eyelids 
displayed the rare flash that called to mind 
the Valery blood, he added, changing his 
tone, ' You are not taking this to heart? ' 

' Yes,' she said, sharply for her, ' I told you 
I should.' 

* Well,' answered Philip, after a little pause, 
possibly of surprise, * I must break my word, 
I suppose, and let her off easy for to-day. Go 
and shoot. It is your turn.' 

The concession pleased her. She smiled as 
serenely as if no questionable light had ani- 
mated her eyes a moment before, and went 
placidly to her post, discharging her three 
arrows with a composure which Catherine, 
worried by the close attendance of her rival 
admirers, envied in vain. 

A short time ago it had pleased Catherine 
well enough, being otherwise forlorn, that 
Alan Valery should be for ever at her side. 
Now, squired by more mature devotion, she 
was only anxious to be rid of her boy lover. 

' Can't you keep him away. May ? ' she said 
at last in her vexation. ' He has torn my 
dress twice, and spoiled my shooting I don't 
know how many times. He will stand by me 
all the while, and talk.' 

'I'll do my best,' said May; 'but I have 
Captain Mann in charge, and he is almost as 
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much as I can manage. Why don't you like 
Alan's talking to you to-day? You used to 
like it.' 

Here May fell into that innocent way con- 
cerning the sincerity of which her acquaint- 
ance entertained so many different opinions. 

' He is such a boy,' said Catherine. ' He 
might understand that anybody would prefer 
the conversation of older people.' 

* I am sure if he knew that you disliked hia 
talking to you, he would never trouble you 
again/ answered May, quietly, but with in- 
ward indignation. * There are plenty of girls 
who would be glad to talk to him.' 

An accent, unintentional no doubt, and 
very' slight, but galling nevertheless was per- 
ceptible upon * girls.' 

* Then, for heaven's sake, my dear, let him 
go to them,' retorted Catherine; *for really 
I find him almost as bad as Mrs. Mann.' 

Quite as anxious to prevent her brother 
from displaying any more of that unappre- 
ciated attention as Catherine was to be rid of 
it, May sought him out immediately, with a 
request that he would come and pick up her 
arrows. 

* Isn't one attendant enough for you. May?' 
he answered. * I see the captain is your slave.' 

* It is so troublesome to him to stoop.' 

* The exercise will do him good,' said Alan. 
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'But he is so slow and so stupid. He 
never brings me the right arrows by any 
chance.' 

' rU come presently/ said Alan. 

But till that presently should arrive, he re- 
tained his post in Catherine's service, being, 
either through superior fortune or keener 
sight, invariably the first to find and deliver 
her arrows. Varese, growing weary of the 
unequal strife, departed to canvass the field 
for beeswax for Miss MayheVs bowstring, 
which she declared would otherwise imme- 
diately give way. 

' I don't thii]i it will break,' said Alan, in 
his indolent, indifferent way, taking it from 
her hand. ' Let me see.' 

He drew the bow with what was, indeed, the 
slightest exertion of strength for him, but it 
was too much for the damaged cord. It 
snapped in his fingers. 

* There !' cried Catherine, in great vexation. 

* You have broken it ! ' 

*It will not signify much, wiU it?' he an- 
swered, with provokingly listless composure. 

* You've got another, I suppose. Ladies, they 
say, always have.' 

' You should not have tried it before it ha ^ 
been waxed,' said Catherine, with the reprov- 
ing tone of half a dozen years ago. 
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He began to replace the broken string with 
the other which she had brought, Catherine 
standing by in a fever of impatience lest she 
should lose her turn. He was not much used 
to the sort of thing, and was slow over it, or 
else she thought he was. It annoyed her in- 
tolerably to watch his deliberate proceedings. 
Before he had half finished, Varese returned, 
having obtained some wax. 

at is no use now,' said Catherine, regret- 
fiilly. * He has broken the string.' 

In another moment she caught the bow 
from Alan's hand, and gave it to Varese. 

'Do string it for me!' she exclaimed, 'or I 
shall lose my turn.' 

Alan turned away slowly. It had been a 
trifling action on her part, but with him effect 
was not always proportioned to the apparent 
importance of the cause. When May, finding 
his assistance to be very long delayed, looked 
round for her brother, she found that he had 
left the field. 

With little difficulty she guessed the reason 
of this sudden departure, and went home 
when the shooting was over rather heavy- 
hearted. Other trials had fallen upon her 
before that time, for Captain Mann escaped 
from her control, and the whole field was 
entertained by what Philip Lucas called 
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a ^swearing match' between him and his 
wife. 

There was a small court or garden in front 
of the house where the Valerys were staying, 
and here May found Alan, pacing about, on 
her return. She thought she could detect 
traces of a storm, but it seemed to have sub- 
sided into tolerable quiet. Following her in, 
he asked how the shooting had finished? 

'Mrs. Mann had the highest score/ said 
May; *she always has.' 

' Her style of shooting has more to recom- 
mend it, then, than mere outward grace.' 

* Don't tease me about her, pray,' said May, 

* I have had enough of that. Catherine has 
been quite unkind.' And then she added, 
giving expression to her own annoyance with 
real, and instantly repented, thoughtlessness, 

* I am ano^y with Catherine ; I think she 
Trants to shake us off.' 

Looking up, she saw how ill-chosen had 
been the subject, and how rash her observa- 
tion. If Alan had already had his passion 
out, her words had stirred the half extin- 
guished fire again into a blaze. She could 
never bear to watch his anger, and hurriedly 
averting her eyes, sat motionless, the terror 
she never on such occasions failed to feel 
whitening her cheeks. 
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The fit, however, was short, and, as not 
unfrequently happened, silent. After a few 
minutes, during which neither of them moved, 
he stepped hastily towards the door. His 
hand was on the lock, when, as with a change 
of purpose, he came slowly back, and sat down 
on the sofa. Then May, hazarding a furtive 
glance, discovered that it was not all mental 
disturbance. He looked ill. By his face she 
judged him to have experienced some sharp 
and sudden pang. Whatever it had been, it 
had sobered him at once. 

*It is an ugly thing to have, is it not, 
May?' he said presently, in his natural tone, 
as anxiety gave her courage for a more steady 
gaze. 'This is as it used to be in London. 
They warned me that excitement would bring 
it on again.' 

Then, seeing she was frightened, he dis- 
missed the subject in some haste, checking the 
expressions of concern that rose to her lips, 
and finally sending her to order tea. 
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generosity of an unstable character, was re- 
quired. 

In all Eagagni's plans and operations 
Varese had been identified with himself. 
Young, persuadable, for years accustomed to, 
and submissive under, his guidance, Ragagni 
believed that his union with Catherine, could 
it be effected, would achieve all that could 
be desired. Had he himself been younger, 
possessed of personal advantages to favour 
the design, he might probably, though with 
reluctance, have adopted the part which 
now he instigated his friend to play; as it 
was he clearly estimated the greater chance 
of success that would attend Varese, hand- 
some, agreeable, and skilled in such accom- 
plishments as were likely to obtain Catherine's 
favour. 

Arrived at Bellair, it was evident that 
Catherine's remaining beauty might yet in 
gre^t measure atone the loss of youth, whilst 
early recollections, which Varese shared with 
her, naturally inclined them both to a friendly 
feeling for each other. 

Under, these circumstances, as July closed 
in, there was no talk of the departure of the 
visitors from Bellair. On the contrary, the 
design with which they were remaining ap- 
peared to the promoter of it far more likely 
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to succeed than the uninitiated could suppose. 
Eagagni had assured himself that Mr« Mon- 
tague's influence was not worth dreading, but 
that such as it wsfi, it was more likely to be 
exercised for than against Yarese. 

Mr^ Montague was too old to look at the 
matter with keen eyes, from what would gene- 
rally be considered a sensible point of view, 
to compare the very diffarent worldly positions 
of Catherine and Yarese, and weigh the dis- 
advantages attendant upon that occupied by 
the latter. Probably he scarcely understood 
what Yarese's position was; he only knew that 
the young man was lively, agreeable, and un- 
failing in that attention which is so valuable 
to age. Had he disliked him, he doubtless 
knew by this time that Catherine was one that 
would neither be led nor driven, but must be 
suffered to take her own way. Philip Lucas 
would have been more formidaUe bb bh adver^ 
sary , but, though it could hardly be supposed 
tha^ he had seen nothing of what was going 
on, he had as yet given no aign of exposition. 
That Catherine herself was fiavourably inclined 
towards Yarese was beyond question. 

Kagagni's chief fear was, lest, rendered pre- 
sumptuous by the probability of success, his 
£riend should ruin everything by his over- 
oonfidaice. 

At times his devotion seemed to flag. 
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Catherine's whims tried him, and when he 
foand her disagreeable, not caring enough for 
her to endure her vagaries, however much he 
might like har society when she was in a plea- 
sant humour, he used to absent himsdf from 
her company until she should have recovered 
hertempa:. 

It was not very safe, for Catherine was 
capable of passionately resenting any neglect, 
the more passionately because coming fcom 
him she felt it keenly. She was not merely 
flirting. She was really in love with him, and 
if he would love her, if he would rescue her 
from that despised and solitary life which ahe 
abhcnred and dreaded in proportion as year 
by year it seemed to grow more certain, it 
would be to her on easy proof of gratitude to 
reward him with Bellair. 

But Catlierine when she dared was v^ry 
exacting. She had yet too dear a recollection 
of the days when her youthfril beauty had 
chained admirers to her side, to endure with- 
out extreme impatience any slackening in her 
lover's attentions. Happily for Varese, how- 
ever, if she remembered that she had been often 
admired, she remembered also that she had 
been oftai disappointed, and feared to press 
too tightly on tibe rein lest she should scare 
away what she wished so much to secure, and so 
bring about the destruction of her last hopes.| 
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She knew that Varese presumed upon her 
love for him, and her pride would have had 
her adopt a line of conduct that should fill 
him with doubts of her affection, would have 
had her treat him, when he came back to her, 
with marked coldness and indifference. 

But she had not the courage. . He was too 
precious ; she suffered too much from his 
neglect, was too happy in his attention, to 
attempt even a feigned repulse. She trembled 
lest by so doing she should put everything to 
risk. 

However keen the pang she had to suffer, 
she endured it in silence therefore, and its 
effects were only to be traced in her uncertain 
temper, and the deepening lines with which 
fretting and uneasiness indented her fore- 
head. 

She had never before been so oppressively 
conscious of the deterioration of her beauty 
as she was now, scanning with keen anxiety 
the sharpening of the outlines, the fading and 
deepening of the colouring, which whenever she 
looked in the glass reminded her that she had 
outgrown youth. Frequently she seemed to 
herself oldand ugly, and felt her heart sink with 
the fear that Geronimo Varese must find her so 
too. Whenever his devotion faltered, — and she 
fancied that it flagged much oftener than was 
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really the case, — she made sure that she was 
looking sallow and thin, and tormented her- 
self with regrets for the beauty she had lost. 

But out of this very anxiety to please her 
lover there arose, what appeared to Ragagni, 
ignorant of the real cause, a very dangerous 
sign. Whenever any neglect on Varese's 
part filled Catherine with uneasiness and vain 
mourning over her appearance^ admiration 
from some other quarter was her best conso- 
lation. It put her again in good humour with 
herself, affording the strongest possible assu- 
rance that she had not lost all that made her 
pleasing. At these times, then, she would fall 
back upon Alan Valery, whom she generally 
treated with indifference, and by a winning 
graciousness and familiarity of manner, war- 
ranted by his youth and their long and inti- 
mate acquaintance, play upon his love for her, 
convincing herself by its display that she was 
yet loveable, and might still be so also in 
Varese's eyes. 

In these fits of apparent fondness for Alan 
Valery, Ragagni saw the chief danger me- 
. nacing his scheme. It might not be very great, 
for in worldly position the rivals were about 
on an equality ; personal beauty was a matter 
of taste, and Varese was of a more suitable age, 
and an Italian besides. But then Alan's place 
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in Catherine's £ftvour was of years' standing, 
and his greater constancy, which had endnred 
unshaken the severe test of seeing her gracious 
to his rival, ought to be some sort of recom- 
mendation. Whatever might be the amount of 
the danger, it would be wdl to watch against 
any, and Bagagni unfailingly urged his friend 
to provide against the possible evil conse- 
quences of this by constantly int^posing 
betweoi Catherine and Alan Yalery ; advice 
which Yarese was well inclined to take, as it 
irritated him to see another enjoying Cathe- 
rine's smiles, though it was a sort of sunshine 
that he himself could very well live without 
for once in a way. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Since condescension on Catherine's part to 
Alan Yalery had, therefore, besides re-assur- 
ing her of her power to inspire affection, the 
effect which she probably expected, of bring- 
ing Yarese ba(^ to her at once, she had ample 
Teafion for not suffering Alan's devotion to 
die out utterly for want' of encouragement. 
So it fell that though her preference fer 
Yarese was much more decided than it had 
been tiben, she showed more favour to Alan 
than she had done when he first came to Lynn- 
water, when Yarese, still doubtful of success^ 
had been assiduous in his attentions. From 
this it naturally followed that Alan, misinter- 
preting her greater toleration of his society, 
imagined himself to be regaining his old place 
in her r^ard. Yet she cared for him less 
and less, and found in his presence little con- 
solation for l^e torment of seeing Yarese 
laughing and talking with somebody dse. It 
frequently happened that this somebody was 
May — not that he had the least disposition 
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to fall in love with her, but because she was 
the prettiest girl in the place, and, as was 
sometimes strongly urged against her, always 
ready to chatter with any one. At such times 
Catherine could hardly refrain from saying 
something in May's cUisfavour, even to her 
brother as he sat beside her. 

* What a singular effect that wreath your 
sister has on to-night produces on so low a 
forehead as hers/ she said to Alan, on the 
occasion of one of those parties at the Manns' 
which were generally giyen during his stay 
at Lynnwater; 'it is almost like a hat.' 
Catherine and Alan were sitting apart from 
the rest, near the open window. In the fore- 
ground, as it were, a round game, that in- 
evitable annoyance at all such entertainments, 
was being noisily carried on by half a dozen 
young ladies, alternating with as many little 
boys in round jackets, the flower of Lynn- 
water chivalry. In the middle distance the 
host and hostess, with two of their guests, 
were growing quarrelsome over a whist table, 
and in the extreme distance, or farther end of 
the room, near enough, however, to be dis- 
tinctly visible. May Valery formed the centre 
of a small group from which Catherine could 
not divert her gaze. 

The wreath she had been criticising was 
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scarlet — a colour rarely wanting in May's 
attire — nestling low down upon her wavy 
hair, and having, perhaps, some such appear- 
ance as that ascribed to it by Miss Mayhew. 
It was singular certainly, but not unbe- 
coming, for May was looking particulariy 
well that night. Her dress was white silk, 
as usual long and flowing, and her little 
round throat was encircled by a chain of jet 
cameos, matching the bracelets on her slender 
arms. 

She was standing by a table whereon was 
placed a vase of flowers, probably of her own 
arranging, to judge by the profusion of her 
favourite red geranium blossoms apparently 
gathered from the same bed as those in the 
bosom of her dress. A pack of cards was 
spread out before her, and she was making rare 
fun for herself and Philip Lucas, Ragagni, 
and Varese, whose fortunes she foretold as 
they stood round her, all for the moment 
equally her slaves. 

From time to time, as she consulted the 
cards, she would glance up, her eyes, looking 
dark in the candlelight, betraying an ever 
varying expression from grave to gay, as she 
prophesied some great misfortune or equally 
extravagant success to her listeners. When 
Catherine first spoke Varese's fate was in sus- 
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penae, and aU four were making merry over 
the adventures predicted for him. Very harm- 
less mirth, but Catherine could not bear to see 
her lover bending over May with an interest 
for which, as she thought, the game alone 
could not account* It struck her that at the 
moment even Alan preferred looking at his 
sister to talking to her. 

^How hot the room is getting,' she said 
suddenly, anxious to repossess herself at any 
rate of his attention. ^Doesn't it look de- 
liciously cool in the garden V It was a very 
fine night with a strong moon. 

' Much pleasanter there,' said Alan, looking 
out, ' than it is here, with the noise of that 
round game so close to our ears.' 

The garden at the Manns', sadly stinted in 
soil and stock, could boast few atti'actions, 
notwithstanding May's assiduous cultivation 
of the scanty materials within her reach. She 
always depended upon the parterres of Bellair 
to gratify her taste for flowers. But in that 
indistinct light, which imparted a misty beauty 
at once to the inland view and the glimpse of 
the bay obtainable from its precincts, its cool 
and quiet presented an agreeable contrast to 
the heat of the full drawing-room and the 
commotion prevailing about that exciting 
round game. 
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Catherine glanced again towards the dis- 
tant group. May was teaching Varese the 
trick, the others standing to look on. 

^ This room oppresses me/ said Catherine, 
* let us go out.' 

They went out through the long French 
window, standing open to the ground, and 
paced up and down in the moonlight, on a 
broad gravel walk that ran along the wall of 
the house, Catherine exerting herself to be 
gracious to her young sweetheart, and draw 
out as far as she dared the signs of that love 
for her which she valued not for its own sake, 
but for the hope it gave her of being able to 
win another's* Alan Valery thought the old 
times had come back, when, before the inter- 
loping Italian appeared at Bellair, he had 
monopolised her smiles. Had he been older 
he might have guessed what she was about, 
and have been more observant of those glances, 
which, whenever they passed the window, 
Catherine directed, charged with anger and 
misery, towards the upper end of the room, 
where May was still holding her little court, 
so effectually entertaining all three that even 
Kagagni had for once forgotten to spur Varese 
forward to his uninteresting wooing. 

Catherine's forced spirits failed her at 
length, and she dragged heavily on Alan's 
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arm. * It is not warm for a summer's night/ 
she said, with a little shiver. 

* Surely you're not cold?' exclaimed Alan. 

' I am, then ; your young blood keeps you 
warm, but I am getting aged, you know.' 
She said it jestingly, but there was a bitter 
ring in her voice. At that moment she felt 
so worn out and hopeless, that she believed 
what she said. Not imagining it possible that 
there could be even a shade of earnestness in 
her words, Alan laughed. 

* You may laugh,' she answered, ' but it is 
true. Why, do you think I can walk up and 
down with you, whom I remember quite a 
little fellow, and find that I can only just 
reach your arm, without knowing that I am 
old ? ! how I wish one could be always 
young.' 

* I don't think I should wish to be always 
a girl,' said Alan, dimly perceiving that some- 
thing more than an ironical quotation from 
Mrs. Mann was intended by her speech. ' You 
have lost nothing by growing older. I don't 
much care about very young girls,' said Alan, 
authoritatively. * May, for instance, will be 
much handsomer in ten years' time than she 
is now.' 

*May will never be handsome!' sharply 
exclaimed Catherine; ^I mean,' she added, 
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for Alan would not hear much depreciation 
of his sister, * She is not what I call the tine 
woman sort. Pretty, you know, and all that 
kind of thing, but not handsome.' 

*Well, but she will be altogether better 
looking when she is older, and more matured/ 

* The bloom of youth is everything to a face 
like hers,' answered Catherine. 

* But yourself,' said Alan, abandoning the 
discussion about May, in which some instinct 
warned him they would not agree, ' I can 
remember what you were, but you have no- 
thing to regret. You have not lost anything. 
To me you seem handsomer even than you 
were.' 

He meant absolutely what he said-. His 
eyes assured her that empty flattery was not 
in his intention. They warmed Catherine 
with hope, and enabled her to think of May's 
passing rivalry with a sort of disdain. She 
flushed a little, with the sudden recurring 
expectation of binding Geronimo to her in 
time. Alan attributed to his look of admira- 
tion the unusual glow. 

* I would not make you younger if I could,' 
he said, ' you could but lose by any change.' 

Catherine laughed. * You are my unfailing 
flatterer, Alan, I know,' she said, ' always 
ready to praise me when no one else will. 

VOL. I. H 
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But unfortunately I can't take what you say 
as the expression of the general taste. You 
are but a boy yet, you know, though you are 
six feet high.' 

* You wUl always caU me a boy, I suppose, 
because you remember when I was one. Never 
was such a woman as you for adhering to a 
favourite fiction,' answered Alan, rather im- 
patiently. * But it is very absurd. Why 
should not I know whether you are handsome? 
If Varese had been talking to you, instead of 
me, you would have believed him.' 

* But do you think I should allow anyone 
but a boy, and a boy whom I have known all 
his life, to pay me such extravagant compli- 
ments as you have been indulging in to-night,' 
said Catherine. 

* You say that to vex me.' 

' By no means,' she answered quickly; * you 
are not agreeable when you are vexed.' 

'Well,' said Alan, stifling his impatience, 
'if I have a privilege which others do not 
possess, I will not quarrel with you about 
your reason for granting it.' 

' You have the privilege of saying the silliest 
things you can think of,' said Catherine. 

' And I shall use it — ' 

' Of that I make no doubt,' she interrupted. 
She liked to see him annoyed — ^up to a certain 
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point — ^it was a proof of her power; and now, 
with recovered confidence in the influence of 
her beauty, she did not feel dependent upon 
him for more direct assurances of its unaltered 
dominion. 

* You have given me this permission in jest,' 
he said, gravely, * but I assure you I take it 
in earnest; it is, in £act, a permission to say 
whatever I choose.' 

^ Is that meant as a threat of some astound- 
ing folly?' she asked, * because, if so, I think 
the privilege shall take date from to-morrow. 
I have heard enough to-night. Let us go in 
again.' 

Their walk had brought them back to the 
window, and as she i^oke she dropped his 
arm, and stepped into the room. Alan fol- 
lowed her, and they resumed their places on 
the sofa. Immediately her eyes sought eagerly 
for the old group. It had changed a little, 
but not for the better. May had sat down 
by the table, and Varese still stood by her 
and talked. Philip Lucas and Ragagni were 
conversing at a little distance, but from time 
to time interrupted their discourse to look at 
her for a minute and try to catch what she 
was saying, a proof of May's fascination for 
some people that did not escape Catherine's 
jealous gaze. Nothing, indeed, but what all 
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the world might hear. It was not improbable 
that, as with Catherine, her present companion 
was not the one that out of all the room she 
would have chosen. Philip Lucas could have 
told his cousin that May's eyes, lifted to 
Varese's now and then with that charming 
expression of innocent wonder and intense 
interest, conveyed to him, before they shel- 
tered themselves again behind their long 
lashes, an intimation that the mutilated Eng- 
lish to which she was listening provoked her 
mirth to a degree almost beyond control. 
Indeed, her look implored commiseration for 
the self restraint she was obliged to practise. 

But Catherine, of course, knew nothing of 
this. All she saw was that whenever May 
lifted her great eyelids with what she called 
her affected innocence, and a flash to be per- 
ceived even at that distance, the Italian, who 
should not have been at her side at aU, drew 
nearer, and talked with increasing animation. 
She herself found it hard to keep up an 
appearance of interest in Alan's conversation. 
She changed her position restlessly on the 
sofa, now determining to watch her truant 
lover no longer, and then again drawn by 
some irresistible attraction to look and see 
what he was doing. Relief came to her at 
last. Ragagni, who, whilst she was in the 
garden, had several times sought for her in 
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vain, presently perceived that she had re- 
turned to the room, and that, as usual, Alan 
Valery had stepped into Varese's vacant place. 
The latter had had a long holiday from duty, 
and it was now high time to put an end to 
this profitless flirtation with May Valery. He 
drew nearer to the table, followed by Philip, 
and the conversation became more general. 
At the first opportunity he whispered to 
Varese, in Italian — 

'This young lady is a devoted sister. 
Though she would much rather have talked 
to some one else, she has kept you here, listen- 
ing to predictions of impossible fortunes, whilst 
her brother enjoyed an excellent opportunity 
for stepping in between you and that of which 
you make so sure.' 

Varese glanced towards Catherine. She 
was watching him with haggard eyes, but 
warily perceiving the movement, turned and 
spoke to Alan. A moment afterwards the 
latter, as he talked to her, saw her eyes light 
up and her colour come. He was surprised, 
for upon their return from the garden she had 
quickly relapsed into listlessness. But he 
was pleased too, in the absence of all other 
apparent reason, ascribing it to some influence 
of his own, and his share in the conversation 
grew animated. 

It was broken in upon by Varese's voice. 
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* I have just heard tell a fortune most mar- 
vellous/ he said, coming up to Catherine with 
an ease of manner that Alan found almost 
intolerable. That she did not, ims to be seen 
by the indescribable lightening of her face, a 
look of something more than relief— of su- 
preme satisfaction and triumph, that made 
her seem five years younger than she had 
done half an hour ago, and, notwithstanding 
Alan's expressed opinion, proportionately 
handsomer. Nevertheless, she did not imme- 
diately turn to Varese, only she interrupted 
what she was saying to Alan to answer — 

* Ah! I saw you with the witch.' Words 
which, interpreted by the involuntary stress 
upon the last, would have conveyed more to 
May's ears than they did to those who heard 
them. 

*The heart will fail me to consult her 
again,' said Varese, ignoring the conversation 
Alan strove to maintain. 

* J have always heard it was a foolish thing 
to do,' answered Catherine, yielding all too 
rapidly to the charm of his voice, and turning 
from Alan, in whose words she speedily heard 
no more than a disagreeable unintelligible 
murmur. 

* At least will I seek out a speaker of for- 
tunes that shall predict me one more agreeable.' 
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He drew up a chair that was near the sofa, 
and established himself on the other side of 
Catherine. 

* What has my sister foretold you then, in 
her new character of prophetess? ' asked Alan, 
preferring to speak to him himself than that 
he should speak to Catherine, and raising his 
voice so as to command attention, * something 
contrary to your hopes? ' 

* Misadventures incredible,' said Varese, 
briefly. 

'Where, then, have you been,' he added 
to Catherine, 'this long time?' His tone 
implied that during the interval he had more 
than once sought her in vain. 

' I was in the garden part of the time,' she 
answered, ^ but it was chilly, so I came in.' 

* I did not feel it so^' said Alan, very willing 
that Varese should know who had been her 
companion. 'Do you find, Signor Varese, 
a very great difference between this clin;iate 
and that to which you have been accus- 
tomed?' 

' This people,' said Varese, all unheeding, 
as he glanced round the room, 'do not know 
how to entertain themselves. Is that passa 
tempo? ' he asked, directing Catherine's atten- 
tion to the host and hostess bending then 
with stormy brows over their game. 
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* Probably not, if they are losing/ answered 
Catherine. 

*They are not the only people who love 
money/ said Alan, with increasing irritation 
and emphasis intended to be significant, * and 
at any rate it is theirs.' 

* Else they would not love it,' said Catherine. 

* That scarcely follows,' Alan replied. 

* Don't set np to be cynical yet,' said 
Catherine, * you're much too young.' 

* Ask Signor Varese whether people do not 
often love money that does not belong to them.' 

Alan's tone was not pleasant, and she began 
to fear he was getting beyond her manage- 
ment, and that one of his stormy fits would 
presently occasion a disagreeable scene. It 
was a time for condescension, and yet she 
feared its possible effect on Varese. May 
was watching them anxiously, she thought, 
and she would not do anything likely to pro- 
voke Geronimo to fresh neglect under her 
very eyes, convinced that she would thereby 
afford her infinite satisfaction. She turned 
to him, and asked him to bring her her shawl, 
which she had left in another part of the 
room. Quite a safe part, nowhere in the 
neighbourhood of the * witch ' whose enchant- 
ments had spoiled half her evening. 

He was no sooner gone, obliged by his 
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commission to return to her, than Catherine 
rose suddenly. * I am going to study the 
fashions from Mrs. Mann,' she observed, and, 
leaving Alan in solitary possession of the sofa, 
established herself near the whist table, secure 
that the players would be far too much en- 
grossed by their, game to pay any inconvenient 
attention to herself and Varese, on his return. 
At a little distance was Philip, not far from 
May Valery, but standing with Kagagni be- 
tween her and them. 

Catherine had not been mistaken in think- 
ing that May had watched with attention the 
group which her movement had just dispersed. 
But she had been greatly in error ^s to the 
reason. As soon as Ragagni had dismissed 
his friend to interfere between Alan and 
Catherine he turned to May with a smile. 

* Ah ! Signorina,' he said, ' it is waste of 
time to talk to him. He is already in 
chains.' 

' What ! ' she cried, starting, as his glance 
singled out Catherine, and passing by the 
allusion to herself, to which, as she rightly 
guessed, the speaker had attached no signifi- 
cance. 

* Do you think she will have him?' 

* There does not appear to me cause to 
doubt.' 
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May fell into silence, anxiously observing 
Catherine and her two lovers. 

* Wouldn't you like her to marry?' asked 
Philip, a little surprised. 

*Do you think she will have him?' May 
repeated earnestly, raising her eyes to his face. 

* Yes, I do,' said Philip, * Why should she 
not?' 

Again May betook herself to her watch in 
silence. Neither her words nor Philip's had 
been lost upon Ragagni. Evidently Philip 
would have no inclination to oppose such a 
marriage, and it was clear also that its accom- 
plishment would be a great blow to Alan. 
For that May's consternation arose from any 
purely personal interest in the matter he did - 
not for a minute suppose. 

May's feeling, however, was not all con- 
sternation. She had no desire whatever to 
greet Catherine Mayhew as a sister. But she 
feared the effect which the disappointment of 
his long cherished ambition might have upon 
her brother, and was angry with Catherine 
for encouraging hopes for which she well 
knew there could be no foundation, being 
already fiilly determined to accept his rivaL 

' I shall be very glad to see her married at 
last, poor girl,' said Philip, speaking his 
thoughts out loud, a habit none of the wisest, 
which he frequently indulged. 
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* I daresay she will be happier/ said May, 
rousing herself, * but I wish it was all done, 
for she is playing a double game. She isn't 
behaving well. She has been flirting with 
Alan all this evening,' she added, almost with 
indignation. 

' If Alan were not blind he would see how 
absurd it is for him to be in love with her,' 
answered Philip, * Consider the difference of 
age.' 

'Signorina,' said Ragagni, not unkindly, 
* if it is possible to you to turn his thoughts 
otherwise, it will be well.* 

*Ah! you don't know him,' sighed May, 
^ Alan never gives up an idea.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

That night May was to occupy her old room 
at the Manns', instead of going up the hill to 
sleep. The arrangement was in some respects 
a convenient one, but it had its drawbacks. 
By accompanying her brother home, she 
would have escaped that trying interval be- 
tween the departure of the guests, and the 
retirement of the household, which is one of 
the worst consequences of giving a party, when 
all are tired, and almost all are cross, and 
there is nothing to do but wander about the 
rooms, putting out the lights, or stealing little 
morsels from the dilapidated supper table. 
Such at least was the only employment May 
could find to while away that disagreeable 
half hour, whilst Captain and Mrs. Mann 
wound up the day by disputing over the losses 
they had sustained at cards. 

Mrs. Mann had risen poorer by half a crown 
than she had been on sitting down, a cir- 
cumstance which she referred with much 
acrimony to her husband's unskilful play. 
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and what with her accusations, and his self 
vindications, there was as much noise in the 
drawing room as had been occasioned by all 
the company a little while ago. 

May's high spirits were exliausted, giving 
place to some anxiety about her brother, and, 
for once dull and heavy hearted, *she felt it a 
trial to be recalled from her listless wander- 
ings — ^putting out the lights, establishing some 
sort of order amongst the chairs, and gather- 
ing up the cards, in a dreamy, sleepy sort 
of way — ^to listen to arguments upon whose 
respective merits she was nevertheless not 
allowed to decide. 

Fatigue, however, quenched the ardour of 
the disputants at last, and the captain cut 
short the conversation by retreating to bed, 
some very uncomplimentary remarks upon 
Mrs. Mann resounding through the house as 
he went upstairs. Shortly afterwards May 
found herself with great content in her own 
room, having successfully resisted Mrs. Mann's 
evident disposition to take her, for the thou- 
sandth time, into her confidence respecting the 
ever deepening atrocities of the captain's con- 
duct. Nevertheless, she did not go at once 
to bed. A sleepy housemaid helped her to 
take off her dress, and then she threw a 
wrapper round her shoulders, and sat down 
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to think over the evening, or rather that latter 
part of the evening when her brief conversa* 
tion with Mr. Lucas and Ragagni had taken 
place. 

Catherine then was going to marry Varese. 
They, who ought to know, spoke of it as almost 
beyond a dbubt. May herself had for some 
time regarded it as probable, or at least more 
probable than that Catherine should marry 
her brother, though the favour the latter oc- 
casionally enjoyed had prevented her from 
feeling sure that his suit was hopeless, even 
while she was not without suspicions of the real 
reason of Catherine's fleeting condescension. 

May, it has been said, did not desire Miss 
Mayhew for a sister-in-law. On the contrary 
such a marriage for her brother would have 
occasioned her real grief. All she wished was 
that Alan's thoughts might be diverted from 
one whom, in her opinion, it would be a gain to 
lose. Unfortunately, Alan was one who never 
gave up an idea, and he would never be con- 
vinced that his loss, if loss he should sustain, 
was not irreparable. And, whatever might 
be May's private wishes in the matter, or her 
secret opinion of Catherine's worth, she knew 
that the destruction of his hopes would be a 
sore trial to her brother ; that he would not see 
his rival's success without being at once de- 
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sperately exasperated, and bitterly cast down, 
and her heart was heavy as she anticipated 
for him so much pain. 

That Alan had still some confidence in 
Catherine she knew. Her own had not till 
that evening been finally destroyed. But 
Eagagni's words had overthrown it, as she 
wished his could be overthrown, for the longer 
it lasted the worse would be the inevitable 
discovery that it was misplaced. May asked 
herself whether she should not tell Alan what 
she had been told. But she was afraid. He 
would not hear it without anger, and though 
May would have conquered her own terror of 
him in his fits of passion, great though it was, 
she hesitated to do anything to excite one- 
For she remembered that occasion when his 
wrathful agitation had provoked a recurrence 
of the worst symptom of his illness, a pain 
very brief indeed, but very awful, the more 
so to May because she could not clearly un- 
derstand the cause. And there was no saying 
whether a second time it might not be longer 
and more severe. There was a possibility 
besides of his gradually discovering Cathe- 
rine's double game, and so being saved from 
any severe and sudden shock. Meanwhile 
May had resolved to try, however small the 
probability of success, whether there were no 
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way of hindering his constant intercourse 
with Bellair. 

There was plainly no way that did not 
involve, during his stay, the sacrifice of her 
own too. May, good sister though she was, 
experienced a little feeling of reluctance as 
she thought of this, and then rather wonder- 
ingly asked herself, why? It would not cost 
her much to see Catherine less often. She 
was fond of old Mr. Montague, and he liked 
her, but the loss of his society would not be 
great. There were no such regrets forVarese 
as Miss Mayhew would have expected to find 
in her heart. On the whole she thought it 
must be because Philip Lucas, whom she 
always met at the great house, was such ' very 
good fun.' And then she stopped short and 
laughed at herself for applying such a term to 
him, for Philip was one of the quiet sort, and, 
except under the animating influence of Mrs. 
Mann's eccentricities, rather heavy at a joke- 

' I think,' said May to herself, * It is because 
he despised me as a little girl, and now I know 
he says I am very pretty. There is some 
triumph in that. I don't know what else I 
should like him for.' But whatever was the 
reason of her liking, it was not in itself enough 
to turn her from her plan of keeping Alan 
from Bellair if possible, though it made it 
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necessary that she should discontinue her own 
daily walks thither. This was made easier by 
her present displeasure against Catherine, 
whose patronage she felt to be growing irk- 
some. 

The next morning, after breakfast with the 
Manns, May walked up the hill, arriving at 
home in time to give Alan his. His consti- 
tutional indolence showed itself in an excessive 
dislike to early rising. A party on the pre- 
ceding evening was always an excuse for later 
hours even than usual — that is to say when 
he was at Lynnwater, and could do as he 
liked. May had rushed through half the first 
volume of a new novel before he appeared. 
The day was not very hot. A cool breeze 
swept the sea into strong ripples, and stirred 
the great ash trees of Bellair. Fresh and in- 
vigorating, it reached May as she sat behind 
the tea urn, waiting tiU Alan's lazy meal 
should come to an end. 

' I wish you would make haste, and then go 
for a walk,' she said at last. 

* A walk ! where do you want to go? ' 

' Nowhere in particular. To the Rocks if 
you like.' 

This was the name of a piece of ground 
which had suffered strange disruptions from 
ancient landslips, and now, greened over, and 

VOL. I. I 
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clothed by a luxuriant growth of thorn trees 
and fern six feet high, formed an exceedingly 
picturesque wilderness of no small extent. 
Cartways ran through the more level parts, 
and it was intersected in all directions by 
narrow paths, exceedingly rough and uneven, 
now running through little dells, abundant in 
wild sweetbriar, and now rising to the tops 
of curiously shaped mounds, where masses 
of rock cropped out from the grass. Under 
these, which caught the sun's rays and afforded 
shelter from the wind, could be found, even in 
winter, spots of extraordinary warmth. The 
Rocks were a favourite resort of the servants 
and shopkeepers of Lynnwater in their Sunday 
walks. 

Had May, however, been going out by her- 
self, she would certainly have chosen another 
direction, for that unevenness of the ground 
which was necessary to its beauty was ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable and fatiguing to the 
feet ; besides which, though May was not in- 
sensible to the charms of nature, she preferred 
scenes in which animated nature at any rate 
bore a part. But Alan Valery had a great 
fondness for those little retired spots, under 
the shelter of the overhanging rocks, where 
he could bask for hours in the sun, with no 
sound near him but the chirpings of birds in 
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the bushes clothing the steep descent at his 
feet, or the nibbling of the sheep upon the 
smooth fine grass, whilst farther off, the sea 
flashing in the sunlight, sent up the mono- 
tonous murmur of its waves against the cliffs. 
May wanted him to go for a walk instead of 
going to Bellair, and wisely chose that direc- 
tion which she thought most likely to please 
his taste. 

'You'll be burned alive you know,' said 
Alan. 

But his tone gave consent, and half an hour 
afterwards May convoyed him safely past 
Bellair, which lay a little to the right of the 
rough road leading to the Rocks. 

As they went, the question of last night 
returned to May's mind, whether she had not 
better tell her brother that those who had the 
best right to know considered Catherine's 
marriage to Varese a settled thing. As mat- 
ters stood, he might go on in his desperate 
blindness, hoping against hope, shutting his 
eyes to the clear indications around him that 
disappointment must end it all, till Miss 
Mayhew's engagement should be published to 
the world. And then surely the shock would 
be even harder than if she now warned him 
of the probability of such an event. Her per- 
plexity made her thoughtful and silent to a 

I 2 
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degree that after a time aroused Alan's at- 
tention. 

'What have you done with your tongue, 
little girl?' he asked, with a certain tone of 
overbearing fondness — ^gentle, though it was 
lofty, which he was apt to use when particu- 
larly quiet and well pleased. They had been 
sitting several minutes on the grass, under a 
huge stone, whose shelter afforded just the de- 
gree of heat that Alan loved and May usually 
detested. But now the only warmth she was 
conscious of was the sudden nervous flush 
that accompanied any approach to a resolution 
to tell him what she knew. 

' My tongue?' she repeated, rousing herself 
with a start at his voice, * 0, it had such hard 
work last night to console Mrs. Mann for the 
loss of her halfcrown, that really it stands in 
need of rest.' 

'Look at those rabbits down there among 
the bushes,' said Alan, *the ground's alive 
with them.' 

' Yes,' said May, but it cost her a painful 
effort to listen to what he said. Should she 
tell him ? How, if she told him, would he 
take it ? Would it come as a surprise, or 
would it after all be only a confirmation of 
fears already entertained ? 

She looked at him as he sat beside her; just 
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then he seemed very placid, half lying on the 
grass, lazily watching the rabbits at the foot 
of the slope. His brow was smooth, and his 
lips smiling. His eyes, half closed, looked lan- 
guid and gentle. It was in such idle moments 
as these, when no necessity imposed upon him 
the exertion which was repugnant to his indo- 
lent nature, that his humour, though never to 
be depended on, was generally most tranquil 
— least easily stirred into excitement and 
wrath. Bodily activity was always a bad sign 
with Alan Valery; May gathered a little cou- 
rage, perceiving him in that drowsy attitude 
of repose. 

'What did you think of the party last 
night?' she asked suddenly, without having 
formed any actual resolution, but with the de- 
sign of bringing him nearer to the subject of 
her thoughts. 

' Like all other Lynnwater parties,' an- 
swered Alan, ' the perfection of a bore.' 

* I rather enjoyed it,' said May. 

* To be sure, you were fulfilling woman's 
natural mission of flirting, and had a sus- 
taining sense that you were doing your duty, 
using the talents that have been given to you. 
You let none of them lie idle. Eyes to one, 
tongue to another, and graceful attitudes, I 
suppose, to a third.' 
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* Nonsense, they came and talked; could I 
send them away ? ' 

* If you had not made yourself agreeable to 
them they would not have stayed, and I am 
sorry to say, May, they did not any of them 
do credit to your taste. 

* Well, I got some amusement out of them, 
and — some information, too.' Then she paused 
suddenly. She was on the brink. Should 
she take the plunge? She looked nervously 
ai him, and had not his mood been so very 
drowsy and unobservant, basking there in the 
sun, Ydth a dreamy gaze fixed blankly before 
him, he must have noticed what an unusual 
expression of anxiety, even of terror, lay under 
her long lashes. 

* And what was that?' he asked, twisting 
a blade of grass between his teeth. 

May's breath came quick. It was more im- 
pulse than obedience to a fixed resolution that 
made her answer — 

' That Catherine is going to marry Gero- 
nimo Varese.' 

There followed a profound silence. May 
looked straight before her; her hands clasped 
nervously round her knee, with a heart beat- 
ing audibly to herself. She was conscious of 
a startled movement beside her, and then still- 
ness as unbroken as the silence. It was an 
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interval of intense misery, lasting, it seemed 
at the time, at least twenty minutes, but re- 
flecting on it afterwards May decided that it 
could barely have been five. 

Though she had all along been listening 
with painful expectation for his voice, she 
could not repress a start when Alan spoke at 
last. 

' Did you believe it? ' The tone was quiet, 
but yet May detected in it a ring of defiance, 
almost of despair. 

Before answering, she gathered her courage, 
and looked round at him again. He had 
changed his position, and was sitting up, lean- 
ing against the rock. His hands lay a little 
loosely, a little weakly, perhaps, on his knees. 
He looked pale — yes — and strange, but there 
had been, she thought, no passion. There had 
been something wrong, however; May, as her 
eyes took all in anxiously, fancied that per- 
haps the shock had brought that singular pain 
at once, and that, as on a former occasion, it 
had instantaneously subdued the rising pas- 
sion. Whether it had been passion or pain, 
he had regained composure now. 

Observing this, she answered, * Of course I 
believe it, Alan dear. They are sure to know, 
and besides I have seen so long that such a 
thing was probable.' 
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* Probable or not, nothing is settled yet/ 
said Alan, with an accent of determination 
that seemed to forbid the possibility of such a 
thing. * Who told you? Ragagni? I thought 
as much. I thought he wanted to spread it 
abroad.' 

' But he would be afraid to say so if it was 
not true. It would be useless to say what 
could be contradicted at once.' 

' But it is not true,' answered Alan, with 
sharp decision, and again fell back into silence. 

May dared not watch him. It was always 
nn offence. She tried to console herself with 
the reflection that she had given the intended 
warning, and that he had taken it more 
quietly than she had dared to hope. But the 
thought that he was suffering, perhaps ill, 
could not fail to make her miserable. She 
had brought her work with her, knowing that 
a walk in the Rocks with Alan meant rather 
sitting several hours under some favourite 
stone ; and now, drawing it from her pocket, 
she applied herself to it, to beguile her anxiety 
and the long stillness that followed upon that 
half-finished sentence. Not till the afternoon 
did Alan stir. 

' Come, child, it is time we went home.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Towards evening the weather changed to 
heat. The wind had sunk, and gathering 
clouds hung heavy in the air. Tired with her 
walk and her anxiety, May sat at home, deter- 
mined not to go to Bellair, and too weary to 
propose a fresh excursion for the diversion of 
Alan's thoughts. She brought her work to a 
low chair by the open window, and tried to 
keep up a conversation with him as he paced 
up and down the verandah. He had pretty 
well recovered his usual manner, only this rest- 
lessness, so contrary to his general indolence, 
betrayed the undercurrent of an agitation 
which he evidently wished to conceal. 

May on the whole was more at ease than 
she had been in the early part of the day. 
She had given the warning, and comforted 
herself for the pain it had inflicted by the hope 
that she had spoken in time to save her 
brother from worse affliction. In her affec- 
tionate concern she would have liked to infuse 
into her manner towards him an imusual 
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tenderness. She knew enough, however, of 
Alan's ways to be aware that she would 
please him best by appearing unconscious 
that he was in any tribulation. She talked 
to him gaily, till she began to think it bored 
him, tin he ceased to answer except by a 
slight preoccupied nod of the head, and then 
she busied herself with her work, that he might 
not see what anxiety she felt lest he should 
presently leave her and go up to Bellair. 

After a while he stepped off the verandah 
down upon the little grass plot, and stood a 
long time by the hedge, gazing steadily out to 
sea. So long he remained in that position that 
May at length ceased to watch him, till with 
a great start she heard the click of the gate as 
he let himself out of the garden. Then she 
sprang up and ran down to the bottom of the 
lawn, looking over the hedge into the road. 
Just passing out of sight was Alan, going at 
a quick pace towards Bellair. May sighed, 
and came back to her chair. There was no 
keeping him away! Perhaps, however, he 
meant to ascertain from Catherine herself the 
truth or falsehood of Ragagni's words, and so 
put an end to all uncertainty. That would 
be well, and yet May trembled as she thought 
of it. 

What Alan's intention was as he walked 
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rapidly along the shady lane, himself hardly 
knew. It was partly, indeed, the desire to see 
for himself that led him to Bellair, but his 
mind was not made up to obtain the ultimate 
decision of his fate. Partly it was the effect 
of custom, the habitually indulged longing 
to see Catherine, as he had done every evening 
since his coming to Lynnwater. 

It was very hot. Underneath the great 
ash trees of Bellair there seemed to be no air 
at aU. He had a strangely fretted feeling, 
and a terrible apprehension — ^so terrible that he 
could not face the possibility of its confirma- 
tion — was at his heart. Halfway through the 
avenue he came upon Ragagni walking slowly, 
with his head down, meditating as was his 
wont. In these moods he was apt to be very 
silent and abstracted, but he woke up into 
animation as Alan overtpok him,, and joined 
him in his walk. Close at his heel a dog be- 
longing to the two Italians, or rather to 
Varese, was keeping pace with his measured 
tread. It was an uncivil brute, with which 
Alan, before he learned to hate him for his 
master's sake, had vainly tried to make friends. 
Now, as he came up with Ragagni, it snarled 
at him, viciously displaying its teeth. 

* You do not fear the dog?' said Ragagni, 
as Alan turned upon it with a fierce gesture. 
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The dog had become to him a sort of repre- 
sentative of Varese, upon which he not unfre- 
quently expended the wrath that towards its 
master he could not so openly display. 

' Afraid ! no/ he replied, * but I should like 
to teach the brute not to growl at me/ 

Ragagni whistled to the dog, calling it to 
him with something like resentment. 

' He has much gentleness for those he 
knows/ he answered. * He is a good dog to 
his master, and his master's friends.' 

'He is an ill-favoured brute/ said Alan, 
malevolently regarding him. 

Ragagni caressed the dog without reply. A 
moment after a turn in the long avenue 
brought them to that spot whence, on the 
morning after his arrival, Alan and May had 
descried Catherine in the garden with her 
guests. That sultry evening Miss Mayhew's 
chair was again set beneath the laurel hedge, 
and on the grass beside her Geronimo Varese 
was taking his ease with a book in his hand. 
More talking than reading seemed, however, to 
be going on, and the sound of their voices, 
cheerful and friendly — ^too friendly for one 
hearer — reached through the stillness to the 
two advancing towards them. 

*Were this dog ill-tempered as much as 
could be,' said Ragagni, pausing, with a quiet 
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glance at Alan's face, ' it is not marvellous 
that he should love his master. Geronimo has 
an incantation — a charm ; he wins all hearts. 
See there.' 

It was scarcely a sight that Alan could bear 
to see. At the moment Ragagni spoke, Varese 
had returned to the book, and Catherine, 
bending forward to look over his shoulder, 
seemed to be reading with great interest some 
lines to which, with his finger, he directed her 
attention, the heavy masses of her hair coming 
almost into contact with Geronimo's short 
black curls. Raising herself at last, she looked 
at him with a smile of intelligence. His face 
was not visible, but hers, all aglow with love 
and the satisfaction of his presence, was turned 
towards the avenue. Alan Valery, beholding, 
could not but perceive a contrast between her 
present xinimation and the listless weariness of 
her manner when alone with him the evening 
before. 

In the folds of her dress lay Catherine's lap- 
dog, — a little creature whose diminutive size 
was its chief recommendation. Long ago it 
had belonged to Alan, and had been given by 
him to Catherine as the strongest possible proof 
of his attachment. At first she had made much 
of it, but it was old now, and having lost 
almost all the intelligence it had ever possessed. 
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was falling like other superannuated servants, 
into disfavour. Perhaps she saw in it a re- 
presentative of her tiresome lover, just as he 
saw in the other dog an impersonation of his 
rival, for since Varese's coming to Bellair the 
downfall of the ancient favourite had been 
marked by startling rapidity. As she lifted 
her eyes from the book Catherine observed 
with disgust that Tony had composed himself 
to sleep upon her rich silk dress. Stupid and 
feeble, it did not understand her efforts to 
dislodge it, and responded to them only by 
blinking up at her with the helpless imbecility 
of extreme old age. Varese then coming to 
her aid, and applying the forcible argument 
of his foot, drove it far out among the flower 
beds. 

All this Alan saw as he came slowly up the 
avenue with Kagagni. His indignation was 
aroused, and raising his voice, he called the 
discarded plaything to himself, stooping, as it 
limped to his feet, to fondle it with a hand 
whose touch was too rough with excitement 
to leave much tenderness in its caress. But 
the old dog recognised his former master, 
and submitted with a good grace to what was 
at any rate intended as an indemnification for 
the scorn just heaped upon its aged head. 

Unfortunately Tony was a dog to whom years 
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had brought no discretion, and the warlike 
spirit that had probably recommended him to 
Alan's boyhood, a spirit too daring by far 
for the frame which it animated, had resisted 
the moderating effect of time. Between him and 
Geronimo Varese's dog was a feud as fierce 
as that which separated the men themselves, 
unrestrained in its display by any polite ob- 
servances, or considerations chivalrous or pru- 
dential as to disparity of strength. 

Possibly, moreover, under Alan's protecting 
hand the old dog's courage grew, and the 
other, coming up slowly at Ragagni's heel, 
was met with a defiance which no animal of 
metal could pass unheeded. For the hundredth 
time there ensued an unequal battle between 
the two, speedily resulting in the utter dis- 
comfiture and flight of Alan's favourite. With 
an evident intention of making an end once 
for an of its presumptuous enemy, the victor 
set off in hot pursuit among the bushes, and 
Alan, to whom this contest strangely repre- 
sented the rivalry between himself and Varese, 
drawing a spade out of a border where the 
gardener had left it upright, followed fast, and 
interfered with more than necessary passion. 

But he had been in a state of subdued 
excitement all day. His hatred to Varese had 
received a sudden stimulus, and the rough- 
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ness with which Catherine had allowed him 
to treat a thing Alan would fain have seen 
precious to her for his sake, seemed a fore- 
shadowing of what lay in store for himself. 
The wrath and hate and jealousy which had 
been gathering since the morning, reached a 
point at which restraint became impossible. 
He set upon Varese's dog with as much fury 
as if he had seen his rival himself under its 
hairy skin, ah onslaught which had presently 
its natural result in the violent death of the 
offender. 

It was all done in a moment, and Alan, 
throwing down his weapon, caught up the lap- 
dog, as a* part of himself, suffering injury. 

' You have done an evil action,' said Ra- 
gagni with natural displeasure, beholding the 
corpse. *Why should you have killed the dog? ' 

Of this question Alan took no notice what- 
ever. He walked hastily away from the speaker 
towards Catherine. The second affray had 
taken place under the trees, out of sight of 
her seat by the laurel hedge. In that moment 
Varese had left her to go into the house, and 
quite unconscious of what had occurred, she 
had taken up the volume from which he had 
been reading, which probably derived its in- 
terest for her from that circumstance, as she 
was not in general fond of books. As she 
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looked thoughtfully at the passage which Ge- 
ronimo's voice had just made musical in her 
ears, Alan's tones, vehement and eager, broke 
in upon her meditations. 

' Tony and I get much the same treatment,' 
he said, standing before her. 'Most people 
prefer old friends ; but to you, on the contrary, 
friendship seems valueless in proportion to 
its age.' 

Catherine looked up with a start. The lap 
dog, uneasy at his champion's excitement, made 
an ineffectual effort to descend from his arms 
into her lap. 

* that miserable object ! ' she cried, drawing 
back, * don't bring him here, Alan, I cannot 
have him on my dress any more, indeed.' 

Alan threw the dog angrily on to the ground, 
with a want of consideration for its age and 
infirmities, which must have considerably im- 
paired his grateful remembrance of Alan's 
recent interposition in his favour. 

* Well, happily he is in less need of your pro- 
tection now than he was a little while ago,' he 
said, as Tony limped painfully away. ' Did 
you see the fight?' 

' 0, he's always fighting,' answered Cathe- 
rine, still turning over the leaves of her book* 
' He will be killed some day.' 

* There would have been an end of him just 
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now if I had not interfered to knock the other 
oa the head/ 
^ Which other ?' she asked, with a start. 

* That brute Varese brought here. I killed 
it in the scuffle just now« Did you not hear 
the row ? ' 

'KiUedit? O, Alan!' 

* You would rather it had been Tony? Well^ 
they do say, "love me, love my dog,*' ' answered 
Alan with fresh irritation. 

But apart from any liking Catherine might 
have had for the animal itself, she had good 
reason for vexation. She did not like to think 
of aii3rthing being killed, and she was full of 
apprehension for the coosequences of Yarese's 
resentment against Alan, when he should 
kam what had been done to his property- 
She was momentarily expecting his return 
from the house, when he would surely find 
out what had happened. Meeting Alan, already 
heated and passionate, in the first exasperation 
of such a discovery, a violent quarrel would 
be the certain result. As the best means of 
avoiding it then at her command she left her 
chair, and turned into a path which, parting 
the laurel hedge, led out towards the shrub- 
beries, well away from the house, Alan fol- 
lowing as a matter of course. 

' Surely you need not have killed it, Alan,' 
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she said with a little shiver. ' Poor thing ! 
did you hurt it Dpiuch? ' He did not answer, 
and she added, * Poor Geronimo, he will be so 
sorry ! he was very fond of his dog. It was 
very cruel of you, Alan.' 

' As I said,' repeated Alan bitterly, * it is 
" love me, love my dog." You would not have 
cared if my dog — ^my dog that I gave to you — 
had been killed.' 

' There was no need for either to have been 
killed; you might have parted them. But 
you were in a passion, and it was his dog, and 
so you killed it. You behave very badly to 
Geronimo, I must tell you,' said Catherine in 
a tone of authority, ' a man so much older 
than yourself.' 

'I behave very badly, do I — ^to " Geronimo," ' 
repeated Alan, mockingly, and with peculiar 
emphasis on the familiar name. ^ He is 
"Geronimo" already — this man whom you 
have not known a couple of months ! ' 

Catherine's first impulse was to resent his 
impertinence, but something in his look 
daunted her courage, and she justified herselt 
instead. 

'I knew him years ago. We were like 
brother and sister together, as children.' 

* And you want to make a brother of him 
now, ' he answered; *no, no, though— not a 
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brother/ And then his passion, rising beyond 
control, found vent in a great curse, and in 
fierce, aimless snatches at the leaves of the 
shrubs as they went along, in a way that 
suggested an indescribable satisfaction in the 
destruction of anything at the moment. 

* Alan, you are very dreadful to-night,' said 
Catherine faintly, with a catch in her breath. 

'Well I may be!' he answered, flinging 
away a handful of laurel twigs torn into 
small shreds. * Listen, Catherine.' 

' No, no,' she replied, irritated by her very 
alarm, ' I have heard enough.' 

* You are to hear this,' said Alan, resolutely. 
' I want to tell you what I have heard. You 
are going to be married.' 

At that her anger got the better of her fear. 

* Why not?' 

* " Why not " ? ' he repeated, glaring at her. 
His look seemed to suck the breatht out of 
her lungs. She grew pale, and sighed, vnth 
a sort of weary, helpless feeling of appre- 
hension. 

' You should not pay any attention to what 
you hear,' she said, with an attempt to soothe ; 
* Lynnwater reports are never true.' 

' You spoke as if it was true,' said Alan, 
with an accent of suppressed passion that 
increased her terror. 
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She was angry with herself for feeling so 
much fear, but could not overcome its influence. 

* Can you not take a jest? ' she answered, 
faltering* 

* A jest ! ' he repeated, as with amazement. 
Truly, it was no jesting matter to him. ' Not 
about that, Catherine! We will have no 
jesting. Is it true ?.' 

* If it were, it seems to me I ought to know 
it,' said Catherine, rallying her courage to 
smile, ' but I have not heard even so much as 
yourself.' 

Alan lifted his head. The cloud began to 
lighten upon his face ; but he was suspicious 
still. *Do you know it was Ragagni said 
it?' 

' Then he had no right to say it ! ' answered 
Catherine quickly. Her anger was not all 
feigned, even whilst this information gave her 
sensible pleasure, rightly presuming that he 
had not spoken without a knowledge of his 
friend's intentions. But this interview with 
Alan was really alarming, and Ragagni's 
words were the evident cause of his unusual 
passion. 

Alan's brow cleared upon her prompt reply; 
and, as if wearied with his own violence, he 
slackened his pace. 

'Now,' said Catherine, between mocking and 
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earnest, as her fears subsided upon the de- 
parture of that distorting expression from 
Alan's face, * will you let me go? My uncle 
is waiting for his tea, and there will be rain 
presently, and you had better go home. I 
have answered your questions. May I go? ' 

*No,* he answered with irritation, 'since 
you ask me. You are always going away 
from me, Catherine. It used not to be so.' 

* You are so rough and so rude. If you were 
a few years older you would not have spoken 
to me as you have done to-night.' 

Any allusion to his extreme youth was sure 
to cause great annoyance to Alan Valery. 
Perhaps he felt what an advantage over him 
Varese derived from the dignity of his thirty 
years. 

* You speak of me as if I were a child! ' he 
said passionately. 

Catherine sighed. She was tired and angry, 
and would have liked nothing better than to 
leave him to regain composure by himself. 
But the recollection of his recent violence was 
too fresh to suflfer her to do anything that 
might provoke its recurrence. 

* I have better right to complain of you than 
you have to complain of me,' she answered, 
changing her tone to one of softer reproach. 
*You are always in a rage with me now. 
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You never speak kindly to me. It is always 
a scolding that I get from you.' 

Owing to their long acquaintance, and also 
to their great disparity in age, Catherine rarely 
stood much on her dignity with Alan, and it 
would have availed her little if she had. Pas- 
sionate devotion was at her command, but 
after so many years during which she had 
accorded him or allowed him to assume many 
privileges, principally because his youth 
rendered ceremony unnecessary between them, 
he was incapable of perceiving that passionate 
reproadies were not equally becoming when- 
ever he deemed himself aggrieved. Aware 
of this, Catherine was generally content to 
bandy words with him, or even not unfre- 
quently, when she had stirred him up more 
than she liked, would condescexid to justify 
herself in answer to his accusations. Some- 
times she would adopt towards him a tone of 
motherly reproof, but polite observances she 
knew better than to expect. 

He was in no mood for penitence now, and 
would not suflfer any attempt to turn the tables 
upon himself. It was in his mind to test, once 
and for all, that aflfection in whose existence 
he still forced himself to believe. But a pre- 
sentiment that it would not bear the trial, held 
him irresolute, and filled him with irritation. 
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* It is your fault,' he said, * you are fickle. 
One thing to-day, and another to-morrow.' 

At this speech Catherine's indignation got 
the better of all prudence, for she believed 
herself to have conferred infinite obligations 
on the Valerys. 

* You,' she answered sharply, ' are ungrate- 
ful. You do not know when you have friends 
or how to treat them. I cannot stay to hear 
any more ; my uncle is waiting for me. I will 
wish you good night, better manners, and a 
better heart.' 

Then she turned from him, walking quickly, 
and with a certain feeling of flight, back along 
the path they had come. For a few yards she 
heard him follow, and it required all her 
resolution to keep from hurrying her pace. 
Presently, however, the steps retreated the 
other way, and looking back, she saw him 
going slowly down towards a gate by which 
the shrubberies communicated with the road. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Catherine had no sooner assured herself that 
she was at a safe and increasing distance 
from her formidable lover than she slackened 
speed, pausing to draw breath and lay her hand 
over her heart with a sort of self-compassion, 
as its rapid pulsations still bore testimony to 
the alarm she had endured. But the excite- 
ment, painfiil though it was on the whole, 
had not been without an element of pleasure. 
She was trembling and agitated; but those 
tumultuous throbbings were not the result of 
fear alone. Alan's violence had been alarming ; 
but then in the reason of that violence there 
was great consolation. Catherine felt that if 
she had loved him she would have been less 
terrified than happy. She did not love him, 
therefore the pain of these stormy interviews 
exceeded the pleasure. But there was plea- 
sure, happiness of a lesser kind, to be derived 
from them. These great outbreaks of Alan 
Valery's, his passionate reproaches, his deli- 
rious anger against such as he thought more 
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favoured by her than himself, this rousing of 
his indolent nature into vehement love and 
hate, were so many proofs that she was still 
loveable, still handsome. Never in her best 
days had she exercised greater dominion over 
any heart than she did yet over his. 

These self-gratulations were not, indeed, 
without some slight tinge of pity for that 
devoted heart whose devotion was powerless 
to affect her, save by inspiring the hope that 
she still retained undestroyed enough of love- 
liness and fascination to endure the conquest 
of another. She even asked herself with a 
sort of wonder how it was that this loyal, con- 
stant affection could be valueless to her in 
comparison with the languid and uncertain 
homage of Varese. But she was not long in 
justifying her preference, as she thought, by a 
ikiental comparison of her two suitors, soothing 
her compunction on Alan's account by the 
recollection that he was but a boy, who would 
soon outgrow this his first love; she herself 
had outgrown so many that she was inclined 
to look upon a ' grande passion ' as a thing im- 
possible tin youth was past, and maturity had 
given to the fency intensity and strength. 
She had not survived so many wooings and 
as many desertions, to fear the consequence 
of a single disappointment for Alan Valery. 
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Had he been older, could she have thought 
that there was in his heart anything like 
this new feeling, that since Varese came to 
BeUair had taken possession of her own, she 
might have felt more anxiety about him, have 
been more careful of her behaviour towards 
him, than she at present saw any necessity to 
be. As it was, all concerning him was simply 
indifferent to her, so long only as he fed her 
vanity and encouraged her hopes by his stormy 
admiration. She was soon wearied, even of 
thinking about him. As she loitered slowly 
along the path, strewn in many places with 
the leaves and twigs which Alan had torn 
from the shrubs in the passion of his jealousy, 
her thoughts wandered willingly from him to 
dwell with satisfaction, not undoubting, but 
full of hope, upon the probabilities opened up 
by those words of Ragagni, by which all this 
excitement had been caused. She had good 
reason for believing that Geronimo kept no 
secrets from his friend. It was next to im- 
possible that her cousin could have been under 
any misapprehension as to his intentions, when 
he spoke. Kagagni, moreover, was eminently 
a cautious man, one who would not speak so 
long as there was any probability of the 
event contradicting his words. It was not 
unlikely that Ragagni had spoken with Varese's 
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knowledge, in the expectation of the report 
reaching Catherine herself at last, with a view 
of judging by her behaviour, on hearing it, 
what was her real disposition towards his 
friend. And as she thought of this, she was 
vexed that, in the confusion of her desire to 
quiet Alan, she had used such strong terms of 
contradiction. Alan would give her words 
all the force he desired for them besides 
what they had really possessed, and would 
assert the falseness of this rumour of her 
marriage as with her own authority. There 
was a little dash of regret and anxiety in 
her satisfaction as she recollected this, but 
after all what she had said had been true, 
and general opinion would pronounce her 
demeanour only becoming under the circum- 
stances. 

It was, very late, and Mr. Montague had 
indeed waited long for his tea. But though 
Catherine had found that a sufficient excuse 
for hurrying away from a disagreeable com- 
panion, the reason was not possessed of equal 
force to draw her from the engrossing interest 
of revolving possibilities, aflfecting her whole 
future, in her mind. The evening was cloudy, 
and a drop or two of rain fell upon her as she 
stood by the laurel hedge, pulling off thje cool 
green leaves to press them against her cheeks, 
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heated by the excitement first of terror, and 
now of hope. 

Notwithstanding any little uneasiness as to 
the consequences which might follow Alan's 
public repetition of that contradiction to Ra- 
gagni's words which he had obtained, she was 
conscious of an unusual feeling of confidence 
and peace. Just before Alan had appeared 
before her, with his indignant looks an^ words 
of passion, she had spent an hour or so ol 
great enjoyment on the other side of this 
green wall. The whole day, in fact, had 
passed in a manner that had given her 
much satisfaction. Warned, perhaps, b)^ last 
night, or recruited for duty by the holiday 
he had then taken, Geronimo had been unfail- 
ing in his attendance. And then in the even- 
ing, whilst Ragagni paced up and down under 
the avenue trees, revolving projects by which 
the freedom of Italy was to be advanced, if 
not secured, Varese had read to her in the 
melodious language of the land she loved. 
She had sat after he left her pondering his 
looks, his tones, his explanations, flattering 
herself with dreams of happiness, until Alan 
rudely roused her, setting forth with impas- 
sioned eloquence the wrongs of Tony and 
himself. That destestable Tony ! And then 
Catherine remembered the further misdeed of 
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Tony's champion, and the slaughter of the 
animal that was dear to Varese. The restrain- 
ing influence of her fear of Alan being re- 
moved, she felt fresh horror of the murderous 
deed, and a fresh recoil in feeling from the 
red-handed doer thereof. Catherine was fond 
of dogs on the whole, though no individual of 
the species had ever succeeded in retaining 
her affection any length of time. This dog of 
Yarese^ she had fondled much for the simple 
reason that it was his. And now the poor thing 
had been violently hurried out of its pleasant 
lazy life, rendered valuable by the enjoyment 
of many peculiar privileges, and delightfully 
varied by such little excitements as assaulting 
Tony, and worrying all the cats of Bellair. • 
However, great as was her indignation against 
Alan, she did not like to think that this feel- 
ing Varese must more than share. It was one 
thing to put the hot-headed boy into a rage 
herself, who could, generally speaking, calm 
him down at once by a. word of unusual affec- 
tion, but for anyone else, possessing no such 
spell, to take up a serious quarrel mth him 
was a different matter. So she went on to- 
wards the house, convinced that, whatever 
sacrifice of private feeling might be involved 
in such a proceeding, her best course would 
be to support Tony's cause, and endeavour to 
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show that there was some justice in the severe 
fate which had befallen his adversary. 

She did not flatter herself that what lay- 
before her was an easy task. Varese, she 
guessed, would be not unnaturally predisposed 
to take offence at any action of his rival which 
afforded the shadow of an excuse for so doing. 
And it would be difficult to persuade him that 
the destruction of his property was no sufS.- 
cient excuse. Battles between the two dogs 
had been innumerable, but they had always 
been separated in time to prevent mischief, 
and Geronimo would think, as Catharine had 
told Alan that she herself did, that they might 
have been parted without damage to either 
on this occasion as well. 

Reaching the drawing-room, the first thing 
to do was to pacify Mr. Montague by swiftly 
administering his tea. He was easily con- 
tented, Catherine having broken him in by 
this time to her unpunctual ways. 

' I am very thirsty, my dear, very thirsty,' 
was all he said by way of complaint, satisfied 
immediately the moment his cup was put into 
his hand. Then Catherine poured out the 
tea for the two others, inviting Geronimo by 
a look to sit beside her and converse. But it 
was her evil fate to find both her lovers in an 
ill humour that night. Varese was not only 
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angry with Alan, but vnth Catherine also. 
He had not much right to object to any attempt 
on her part to retaliate upon him for his occa- 
sional neglect, but he did object to it very 
strongly nevertheless. He was angered by 
the loss of his dog, but chiefly angered by that 
stroll in the shrubberies with Alan, which he 
supposed to have been but just brought to an 
end. He had so far the advantage of Catherine 
that any resentment of this kind he did not 
hesitate to display. 

Not that he had evinced much jealousy by 
his manner hitherto; he had not thought it 
worth while. But he was now in exactly that 
state of irritation when many things, under 
other circumstances unheeded, become serious 
provocations. It seemed to him as if Catherine 
had caressed his rival just after he had in- 
flicted an injury and insult upon himself. 
Disregarding her unspoken invitation he ap- 
plied himself to maintain a conversation Avith 
Mr. Montague, wasting much perseverance 
upon the attempt. For the old man, having 
drunk his tea, was fast subsiding into that 
state of semi-consciousness which precedes 
sleep. Mr. Montague had beguiled the inter- 
val whilst Catherine loitered in the grounds 
by recalling certain exploits of his youth in 
the hunting field, appearing to take pleasure 
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in the remembrance of his former activity in 
proportion to the helplessness of his present 
condition. In this subject Yarese suddenly dis- 
covered an absorbing interest, and Catherine 
was left to pass the time as she best might 
in discoursing with her grave cousin. She 
had much reverence for him, and would not 
always have thought this a hardship, but she 
was puzzled now, and annoyed by the new 
behaviour adopted by her lover. 

* That is a choleric young man,' said Ra- 
gagni presently, referring to Alan's conduct 
in his presence. 

' Yes,' she answered shortly, undetermined 
what tone to take in speaking of Alan for 
Varese's benefit. Her blissfiil daydreams 
under the laurel hedge had received a sudden 
and most unpleasant check, and, in her disap- 
pointment, she was almost angry enough with 
him, to defend the absent with considerable 
warmth. 

' He is passionate sometimes,' she said, re- 
suming the subject in a tone of consideration. 
Her manner suggested the idea of a temper, 
certainly impulsive, but by no means uncon- 
trollable, or even of remarkable irritability. 

* He is of a strange disposition, is it not 
true? ' asked Eagagni nevertheless. 

' In some ways,' replied Catherine in the 
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same tone. * He is the most amiable creature 
possible in many respects.' Some intuition 
told her that Varese was listening, and her 
courage failed her; *but when he is angry he 
is like a madman ! ' she added, with an emphasis 
that, fatal to the effect of any previous mode- 
ration, more than did justice to Alan's fits of 
wrath. 

* To me it appears that he came a little out 
of his head to-day,' exclaimed Varese, sharply 
joining in the conversation. * To kill my dog ! 
Ah ! that I had been there ! ' 

' I am glad you were not,' said Catherine, 
resuming her mediatorial air. 

' E perch^ ? For what are you glad ? ' 

* There would have been a quarrel.' 

* Without doubt. But wherefore not?' 
asked Varese. 

'I don't like you to quarrel with Alan 
Valery,' said Catherine. 

' And why not ?' Wherefore is no one to 
contend, to quarrel with this — this giova- 
naccio ?' he repeated with impatience. 

Catherine hardly knew, herself, all that 
made the idea so disagreeable to her; some- 
thing more, certainly, than appeared in her 
answer to Geronimo. 

' Because it is a pity to put him in such a 
dreadful rage, and he cannot help it, poor 
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fellow. I believe almost every one in Lynn- 
water has that feeling,' she added, to give 
force to her words. 

' Is he then mad ? ' inquired Varese. 

'0 no ! only so very passionate. Come 
now,' she added with that air of frank en- 
treaty which, whenever she condescended to 
employ it, was one of her most successful arts, 
*you must not quarrel with him, for I ask 
you not. And after all, but for his inter- 
ference, my poor little Tony would have been 
killed.'. 

Varese cast a dubious glance towards 
the basket where Tony was reposing from 
the fatigues and triumph of that eventful 
day. He could not see much in its contents 
that was worthy of her affection, unless she 
reckoned it so as being Alan's gift. 

Catherine did not mind his being jealous ; 
it was indifference on his part that she dreaded. 
He was not like Alan, of a jealous nature, and 
the disagreeable plant could be easily rooted 
out. 

* You know I am as sorry for your loss as 
you are,' she said in an affectionate tone, 
'and very angry myself about it. But no 
one cares to quarrel with Alan Valery. It is 
loss of time, and indeed he is very harmless 
on the whole.' 

1.2 
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Varese's features relaxed as he heard his 
rival spoken of in these contemptuously in- 
different terms. It was inconceivable that 
there should be much affection where there 
was so much scorn. 

*Basta!' he said goodnaturedly. 'It is 
not permitted me to disobey you, Catarina. 
I will not contend with this — ^how do you 
say ? — scervellato — mad fellow — that you 
have in protection.' 

Pardon thus conceded to Alan Valery as 
an enemy too insignificant to be a worthy 
object of resentment, Geronimo's renewed alle- 
giance during the rest of the evening raised 
another story upon Catherine's castles in the 
air. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

There was nothing prettier in the neighbour- 
hood of Lynnwater than Forelands. It was 
a picturesque, quaint-looking house, with little 
lattice windows and high pointed gables, stand- 
ing in a very lonely situation, separated from 
the high road and the nearest village of Lower 
Lynn, by one of those innumerable little 
valleys or bottoms that intersect the country 
in every direction- The surrounding domain 
formed a farm of no mean extent, but imme- 
diately about the house the disposition of the 
ground was of a very park-like character, 
evidently cultivated for pleasure to the ex- 
elusion of any considerations of profit. A few 
cottages clustered about a quarter of a mile 
from the gates, but the building itself was so 
shut in with forest trees, that from within, or 
anywhere in the garden very close to it, 
nothing was visible to remind the inhabitants 
that this was not a solitary settlement im- 
measurably remote from the frequented parts 
of the world. 
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The windows were half overgrown by 
climbing roses and other and rarer creeping 
plants, which, supporting themselves on the 
trellis of dark-coloured wood, crossing the 
white walls of the house, ran up in several 
places on to the gabled roof, varying the 
brown monotony of the thatch with many 
different greens. The door stood in the recess 
of a deep porch, furnished on each side with 
oaken benches^— very pleasant resting placea 
at the close of the long summer days. 

Comfort within had perhaps in 8(»ne degree 
been sacrificed to external beauty. The rooms 
were low, and very dark, owing to the over- 
growth of creepers round the casements, apt 
to be very hot in summer, and not a little 
draughty in winter. But to look at it was a 
perfect bower of a place — so pretty, indeed, 
among its green lawns, under its protecting 
trees, that the owner was but ^too frequently 
reminded of its neamess(|to the more populous 
haunts of men, by the arrival of little notes 
from such Lynnwater folk as had the slightest 
daim to his acquaintance^ requesting permis* 
sion to picnic in the grounds— -requests which 
it always cost Mr. Lucas a struggle to grant, 
though they generally extorted his consent 
after some Inward grumbling, for he was 
unwilling to do anything churlish, and there 
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would be some difficulty in abolishing, in such 
a manner as should give offence to no one, 
a custom instituted long since, in his father's 
time. He was not a solitary man; not 
so solitary, at least, but what he preferred 
taking long walks forth from his seclusion, 
and paying frequent visits to Bellair, to 
spending all his time in the pretty dark old 
house* But when he was there, he would 
have chosen to be undisturbed. He would 
have liked to be able to wander about within 
his park palings, secure that he would not 
come suddenly upon a party of Lynnwater 
pleasure seekers, eating their ham and chicken 
in the most picturesque spot in the grounds. 
He allowed the practice to continue never- 
theless, and the gates still opened to frequent 
picnic parties as freely as if their entrance 
were no annoyance, and caused no secret 
vexation to the proprietor. 

In winter time, or in summer, on such 
white days as admitted no sightseers to his vi- 
cinity, Philip when at home enjoyed a solitude 
as unbroken as even a man of more retiring 
disposition could have desired. There were 
indeed the servants at the back of the houBe, 
but their voices did not penetrate to the par- 
lour, where their master took his meals alone, 
or where he rested of an evening after his long 
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walks, finding it hard work to beguile the 
time out of his own thoughts. Averse as he 
was to an influx of strangers, headed by some 
distant acquaintance, and followed by a train 
of hampers, to make a dining table of his lawns, 
there were probably not a few hours that 
hung heavy on his hands. 

Perhaps it was this which had induced 
him, to the surprise of all his friends, to 
leave Forelands, and travel for a couple of 
years. Certainly, now that he had returned, 
he found it difficult to resume his former 
solitary habits, and discovered an increasing 
tendency in all his walks, whatever their 
direction at starting, to wind round to Bellair, 
Even the archery field, with its weekly duties 
of taking the scores, ordering Mrs. Mann 
behind the targets, and making his peace with 
May, afterwards turned out rather a distraction 
than a bore. 

The idea grew upon him that his life at 
Forelands was not that which was most 
suitable for him ; that he was wasting his 
best days in seclusion, and the fear sug- 
gested itself that, unless a change were soon 
wrought, he would find himself, when he 
should at last resolve to do so, too old to adapt 
himself readily to another. Passing thoughts 
flitted across his mind that it would be better 
for him to see more society in his own house — 
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that it was neither needful nor desirable, for 
a man of his age and position, to be so much 
alone. In this mood he received more gra- 
ciously than he might otherwise have done a 
suggestion which Catherine threw out on one 
of his visits to Bellair. He had found her 
alone, and had spent in her company an hour, 
which had seemed for some reason or other 
unaccountably dull. 

* Philip,' said Catherine, speaking suddenly 
after a long silence, * what lovely weather this 
would be for a picnic ! A picnic at your place, 
now, would be delightful. Only just our own 
party, I mean — and I suppose the Valerys — 
yes, and Mrs. Mann and the captain. We 
must have them, I'm afraid. After all they 
are very good fun.' 

The word picnic was disagreeable in Philip's 
ears, but as Catherine detailed her plail his 
objection lessened to the idea. 

* By all means,' he said. * Yes, it would be 
very enjoyable if the weather holds fine. Have 
you thought of a day, and have you asked 
anybody ? ' 

* You may as weU ask,' answered Catherine. 
* I am sure people must think it time you did 
something in that way. Ask just the Valerys 
and the Manns; I suppose we must have the 
Valerys.' 

* 0, of course,' said Philip, * why not ? ' 
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^ Young Yalery has grown so unmanage- 
able ! ' said Catherine. 

* We must put up with him on account of 
his sister. As for the Manns, the old lady 
does not love me, but they say she will go any- 
where for a lunch.' » 

' To the world's end,' said Catherine. ' She 
won't refuse. As you go down the hill, you 
might look in at the Valerys, and tell May to 
come up to me and talk it over. Any day 
this week would do, I should think.' 

It was a commission that did not necessarily 
involve the sacrifice of much time in its exe- 
cution. Philip, however, took his leave at once, 
apparently determined to secure enough, and 
walked down through the park, issuing upon 
the road by a gate opening at no very great 
distance from the house where the Valerys 
then were. It was in the afternoon, and May 
was alone. Alan had gone out boating, and 
she, bdng a miserable sailor, remained with 
her work at the window, looking out over the 
sea, and wondering which of all the cockle- 
shells visible from thence was honoured by his 
presence. She was tired, for she had spent the 
morning in the archery field, and her needle 
travelled slowly along the seam. The inter- 
ruption was very welcome, when one of the 
sporting dogs which accompanied Philip Lucas 
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in all his excursions, running on before his 
master, discovered her at the low window, and 
solicited her attention. Just as she accorded 
him a very cordial reception his master fol- 
lowed up the steps. 

Sitting thus May was like a picture in a 
frame. Her dress was a dark silk, and for 
once there was no scarlet about her, except 
her lips. The general effect of her attire was 
unusually sober, and the high lights were con- 
fined to the piece of white work lying in her 
lap, her bright hair and delicate complexion 
looking aU the fairer for the sombre colouring 
by which it was surrounded. Bather danger- 
ously near the needle the dog had laid his 
head on her knee, and she was pulling his long 
ears, and otherwise signifying her affection by 
the caresses of both hands. 

'I thought you could not be far off,' she 
said, looking up and smiling as Philip appeared 
in the verandah. ' Alan is out. Out there,' 
she added, nodding her head towards the 
water. Notwithstanding which information, 
Mr. Lucas stepped over the low window siU, 
and found a chair somewhere in her neigh- 
bourhood. 

'Out for a sail?' 

'Yes; he wanted me to go, but I can't, 
you know ; it is very provoking. It must 
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be SO delightful to be flying along over those 
shining waves. Do you like the water, Mr. 
Lucas?' 

* Pretty well/ said Philip, *but yachting is 
rather lazy work, out for hours, and nothing 
to do. 1 have a message from Catherine for 
you, May.' He did not call her by her familiar 
name without a slight feeling of hesitation. 
But he had called her May since she was 
seven years old, and it was difficult to change 
a habit of ten years' standing, because she had 
changed. She, indeed, would have been only 
surprised if he had called her anything else. 
She was too young, making besides too much 
of her youth, to be frequently treated with 
much ceremony. 

'Well,' she answered, papng little heed, 
and deeply interested in coaxing Mallow to 
put his paws upon her lap ; ' What a dear dog, 
Mr. Lucas ! ' she added irrelevantly. 

'He'U make a fine mess of your dress with his 
dusty paws,' said Philip, a little vexed perhaps 
by the superior attention Mallow was enjoying^ 
' Catherine wants to get up a picnic over at 
my place.' 

'Oh, aren't you disgusted?' cried May, 
much amused. ' If I were you, Mr. Lucas, 
I should make a people's park of Forelands, 
and retire to some peaceful spot, where I 



^p^ 
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could walk about in a grey suit and brown 
leather gaiters, unmolested.' 

* This is not to be a general affair,' answered 
Philip, * only the Bellair party and yourselves 
and the Manns. I should enjoy it very much. 
You '11 come?' 

It was asked chiefly as a matter of form, 
the general supposition being that May Valery 
was sure dutifuUy to follow Miss Mayhew's 
lead. To Philip's surprise she hesitated. 

a should like it, but— ' 

' 0, if you are going to say no, that'll knock 
the whole thing on the head!' he exclaimed 
with some impatience at this unexpected re- 
luctance. May was astonished, and for a 
minute almost alarmed at the sudden increase 
of her importance and consequent responsi- 
bility. Then she smiled a little, stooping to 
bestow a fresh caress on Mallow. 

' I should like it, Mr. Lucas, very much,' she 
began again, ' but — ' 

The 'but' meant, she was reflecting— a 
great deal of reflection being done inside that 
so-called thoughtless little head— that if she 
went, Alan of course would go too, when the 
excursion would afford fresh opportunities 
for the display of his dislike and jealousy of 
Varese, or if Catherine should be gracious, 
that fatal confidence in her affection, whose 
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destruction May so earnestly desired, would 
receive further confirmation. 

^ The fact is,' she said, taking her resolution, 
and speaking out more plainly than she other- 
wise would have done in the natural desire for 
sympathy under the pressure of an anxiety 
which her extreme affection for her brother 
rendered almost too heavy for her years and 
her light-hearted disposition, * Alan and that 
Italian gentleman are always on the point of 
a quarrel when they are together, and it 
makes me so uncomfortable ! It is very bad 
for Alan to get angry I have seen him quite 
ill afterwards, at times. And then Catherine 
flirts with him, and he comes home so des- 
perately in love with her ! That's why I don't 
want to go. Do you see?' 

' Well, but he is at Bellair every day, and 
there it goes on all the same. I can't say I 
do see what difference the picnic will make. 
Besides, your staying away won't prevent his 
going.' 

^ But you must not ask him, please,' said 
May. 

* Then he will be angry at being left out.' 

The prospect being thus shown to be un- 
pleasant in every direction, May sat pensive, 
with her head drooping, casting a sorrowful 
glance towards the sea where Alan was still 
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taking his pleasure. It was one of those 
rare moments when her lips closed firmly, 
either with the exertion of an inward decision, 
or the effort to suppress all outward sign of a 
serious anxiety and grief. The careless se- 
renity of her face vanished, but the thought- 
ful look gave a strength to her expression that 
greatly elevated her beauty. Nevertheless 
the change was painful to witness, and Philip 
observed, with kind compassion in his voice — 

' I am afraid his unfortunate temper is less 
and less under control?' 

She started then with a movement of dis- 
pleasure at what sounded like blame of Alan. 

' He is always kind and gentle to me,' she 
answered quickly, * always. But he thinks 
Catherine is not behaving well to him. Her 
manner is quite cool at times, almost un- 
friendly. She seems taken up with the atten- 
tions Geronimo Varese pays her, and of course 
Alan cannot bear that, you know; it is such 
a change. It was always Alan before. She 
never could make too much of him. He does 
not speak of it, but I am certain it is that that 
has irritated him so much this year. He is 
not like the same person.* 

' But it is folly for him to be in love with 
Catherine ! ' exclaimed Philip. ' Consider the 
difference of age. What is it? Ten years !' 
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* Not quite ten. He does not care for that/ 
said May, despondingly. 

* But would you wish it?' 

' No, not at all; I only wish that Catherine 
would show plainly by her manner that she 
cares nothing about him. But she does not 
do that. She is always changing. Sometimes 
she is simply rude to him; I should be glad 
of it if she were always so; but then again, if 
she is not pleased with Varese, she encourages 
Alan to suppose she is in love with him. I 
have seen it over and over again. I don't 
know how she can do it,' said poor May, * it is 
very wrong. It is cruel !' 

*I don't think she means to do it,' said 
Philip, attempting Catherine's defence ; * but 
your brother is like a drowning man, catching 
at a straw. Simple goodnature on her part 
he takes to mean encouragement. I imagine 
that in a short time everything will be settled, 
and then he will submit quietly to what is 
inevitable. I would not be so terribly anxious 
about it. May; I would not, indeed.' 

' But you see now why I can't go to the 
picnic,' said May, conquering herself with an 
effort. She was half afraid she had acted 
traitorously by Alan, in thus revealing her 
guesses at the secret cause of that alteration 
for the worse in him which was apparent to 
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all, and was desirous of returning to more 
commonplace topics of conversation. 

'I don't see it, indeed/ Philip answered, 
unconvinced. ' I think you must make up 
your mind to expect that Alan will be un- 
comfortable till this affair is settled, but the 
difference between Forelands and Bellair, as 
far as it affects him, I cannot for the life of 
me understand. However, if you won't come 
you won't, but there is positively an end of 
the whole thing.' 

'Why?' asked May, innocently. 

* Oh, such a small party, you know ; no 
party at all, in fact.' 

* Don't be alarmed on that score. Have 
you not yet experienced the expansive proper- 
ties of Catherine's schemes ? They stretch like 
india-rubber. You will have half Lynnwater 
at Forelands when the day arrives.' 

'A crowd of people whom I don't know, 
but who are quite sure they know me,' said 
Philip disconsolately. ' I must have somebody 
to speak to. It is another argument to in- 
duce you to come ! If you will. May, I pro- 
mise to take Alan under my especial charge, 
and will be careful to keep him and Varese 
apart. Varese is a very good fellow, I assure 
you, and has an excellent temper. I don't 

VOL. I. M 
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think he has the least desire to quarrel — a 
capital fellow I' 

* Well,' said May, yielding, thoogh scarcely 
reassured. * You say it will be much the same 
whether we go or not.' 

^ It will make a great difference to me,' said 
Philip, with unwonted politeness. ' Shall I 
charge you with the invitation for Mrs. Mann? 
You'll be more persuasive than I, and you'll 
go and talk it over with Catherine? ' 

He had risen, as he spoke, to take leave, and 
May rose also as she gave him her hand. 

*You will not say anything to anyone 
about Alan? — ^What I said I mean,' she ob- 
served hesitatingly. 'I'm afraid he would 
hardly be pleased if he knew I had spoken.' 

* I shan't say a word,' said Philip. ' But 
take my advice, and don't be anxious. Why 
yesterday you were a child. May, anxious 
about nothing ! ' 

* Yes, then my anxiety was to keep Mrs. 
Mann in a good hiimour,' answered May. 
' Now, I scold again when she gets into a tan- 
trum, poor old soul ! I am to invent some 
affectionate message from you, Mr. Lucas?' 

* Tell her there will be a good spread,' said 
Philip, laughing, as he disappeared down the 
steps, leaving May half vexed and half amused 
behind him. 
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A couple of hours later Alan Valery slowly 
sauntered up to the verandah wh^re May 
sat. 

Since Philip's departure she had walked up 
to Bellair to talk over the pic-nic with Cathe- 
rine, or rather be talked to about it. Miss 
Mayhew only required her to listen to her 
plans, and would have been quite amazed if 
she had presumed to advise. The one-sided 
consultation over, she had come home, made 
the tea, and resumed her look-out, waiting for 
Alan's return. 

* Hot, this, if you like,' he observed, sitting 
down on the window sill at her feet. 

' Was it pleasant on the water? ' asked May, 
dropping her work to put her hands on his 
shoulders with a little gesture of affection. 

* Very,' he said lazily, ' only I wish there 
was some other way of getting home than up 
that hill. Have you been sitting here all the 
afternoon?' 

' Not all,' said May. ' Oh, and I have had 
a visitor.' 

* Who was that ? ' asked Alan, shutting his 
eyqs and leaning his head back upon her dress. 
He was very fond of such moments of idle 
repose. 

' Mr. Lucas. There's going to be a pic-nic 
at Forelands this week; he came about that.' 

m2 
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* To ask you not to go/ said Alan, alluding 
to Philip's known dislike to such invasions. 

' To beg that I would, and to declare that 
if I did not he would have no pic-nic/ answered 
May, with a little toss of her head. 

* Indeed ! ' said Alan, ' is somebody courting 
somebody, May?' 

May laughed. * Somebody thinks I am not 
quite such a naughty little girl as I used to 
be, and is willing to encourage me to further 
improvement by a show of approbation.' 

' Because,' said Alan, in conclusion to his 
own remark, * I tell you fairly, Missy, he is not 
the brother-in-law I should choose ; so don't 
mislead him with false hopes.' 

' Well, my dear, I consented to go at last.' 

* yes, of course. When is it to be? ' 

' Saturday. I am going down this evening 
to assure Mrs. Mann that the party will not be 
complete without her. Not that I have the 
least idea what we shall do with her, for Ca- 
therine's chief object it seems is to explore that 
marshy meadow close to the road where the Os- 
munda grows; she wants some for her fernery. 
Mrs. Mann will break her neck over the gates.' 

* She'll risk it for a good feed,' said Alan. 

' Well, shall I give you your tea, and then 
will you go with me? ' 

' What, down the hill again?' he cried in 
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consternation, his intentions tending towards 
Bellair. 

* Please!* said May, with an imploring , 
accent and a beseeching glance, very becom- 
ing to her soft eyes. Alan got up and followed 
her to the tea table with a look which meant 
consent. 

'The old woman will wish me further/ he said, 
with an air of resignation. ' The only way of 
making myself agreeable will be to enlarge 
upon the good cheer. What's her favourite 
dish, May?' 

' Beef pudding, I think, but she is not par- 
ticular.' 

It rather went against May's conscience to 
suffer so much quizzing of her eccentric pro- 
tectress, and the admission was made in a tone 
of compunction which had a very ludicrous 
effect. But she was pleased to find Alan in a 
good humour, and somewhat recklessly bent 
upon keeping him so at all costs. He had a 
habit of dawdling over his meals, and indeed 
over most things, which she had found very try- 
ing at times. But to-night she endured without 
any visible impatience his slow consumption of 
his tea, though inwardly anxious to get it over, 
that they might reach the house in the High 
Street before Captain and Mrs. Mann should 
have composed themselves to that aftodinner 
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repose from which it was dangerous to arouse 
them. When at last he had finished she rushed 
upstairs to get ready with extraordinary speed. 
She had been in good spirits since Philip's de- 
parture, the effect in part, doubtless, of his re- 
markably sensible arguments against the over 
indulgence of anxiety; in part also it was to 
be traced to his manner, which she had found 
pleasing to that vanity of which she had rather 
more than less than her share, and Alan's ques- 
tion, confirming her instinctive consciousness 
of admiration, had, though she laughed at it, 
given her much secret pleasure. She came 
down presently arrayed in a short jacket and 
a little round hat, abominable on most heads, 
but singularly becoming to hers. It was at 
an auspicious moment that they reached their 
destination. Captain Mann had not yet left 
the dining room, and Mrs. Mann, alone on her 
favourite sofa, was not exactly sleepy but very 
dull. She had made a bad score in the archery 
field that afternoon, and the little excitement 
consequent upon her ill success having ex- 
pended itself in some rather strong expressions 
and angry stampings of the feet, she found 
herself slightly exhausted and somewhat out 
of spirits. 

Any distraction from her own thoughts 
being, under these circumstances, a boon, she 
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received May affectionately, and was gra- 
cious even to Alan, though treacherously 
inviting him to join the captain over his wine 
downstairs, a proposal which he would not 
entertain for a moment. May then explained 
the object of her visit, being unscrupulous 
enough to invent for Philip a very pretty 
message of invitation. 

* He is a supercilious fellow,' said Mrs. Mann, 
notwithstanding, ' and I don't like him much. 
What is it to be — a dinner on the grass, or 
only a sort of tea affair?' 

* 0, a dinner,' said Alan, with convincing 
earnestness. 

* Not every one to bring their own?' said 
Mrs. Mann, suspiciously. 

* All that is between Catherine and Philip 
Lucas,' answered May. * They undertake the 
provisions.' 

' Miss Mayhew is a capital manager of that 
sort of thing,' said Alan, * sure to have every- 
thing in plenty.' 

' ril come,' said Mrs. Mann. ' But do you 
want the captain too?' she added, with a 
change of tone* 

' We could not do without him,' answered 
Alan, with much empressement. 

* He'll come, won't he? ' said May. 

' 0, yes, he'll come ! if only because he 
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knows I would rather he should stay at home; 
so cross he has been — teases me so! — I'm 
quite ill — I am indeed/ she said, pathetically, 
casting an appealing glance at her listeners; 
* he won't be any good at the pic-nic' This 
was spoken in a confidential whisper, inviting 
to conspiracy against the captain's share in 
the proposed excursion. 
' ' He must be asked,' May answered in an 
authoritative manner, which she occasionally 
employed with much success towards Mrs. 
Mann, thus cutting short renewed assertions 
on Alan's part that the pic-nic could not go 
off without the captain. Then she ran over 
the names of the party, which had already 
received one or two additions since Catherine 
first proposed it to her cousin. Mrs. Mann 
listened silently with a thoughtful brow, as if 
meditating the adoption of measures which 
should lessen the company by one and keep 
her vexatious consort at home. The pre- 
sence of one of the pair was more than 
enough, as far as the pleasure of others was 
concerned, but May did not choose to give his 
wife an unfair advantage over the captain. 
Presently, upon the pretext of fetching a cer- 
tain box, containing knitting, out of her room, 
she went away, only returning after a visit to 
the dining-room to convey the invitation her- 
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self to Captain Mann. He must have foreseen 
that his so doing would annoy his wife, for he 
embraced the proposition with much eagerness, 
and without any of those cautious investiga- 
tions by which Mrs. Mann had first assured 
herself that the feast would be worthy her 
attention. Returning to the drawing-room, 
May made known the captain's willingness to 
join the party, and Mrs. Mann gave vent to 
her disappointment. 

' Then there's an end of my pleasure !' she 
exclaimed. * Oh ! if girls did but know what 
was before them when they marry ! ' 

^ I believe she thinks there will not be 
enough for both of them to eat,' said Alan, as, 
dutifully carrying May's box, he accompanied 
her back up the steep hill. * As you are on 
such excellent terms with Mr. Lucas, you 
might have ventured to promise an additional 
round of beef to absorb the captain's attention. 
May, I long to take you out of that house!' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

During the latter part of the week there 
had been some threatening of rain, but the 
clouds still held off, and Saturday was hot 
and dry. All the carriages in Lynnwater — 
no great number after all — ^were drawn up 
round the house at Bellair, where the pic-nic 
party, which had grown with the rapidity of 
Jonah's gourd, had assembled, that all might 
start together for Forelands. 

Within doors, Catherine, displaying to every 
one a magnificent and impartial condescension, 
fortified the company for their drive with 
cake and wine. A f&te champfetre being in 
prospect, she had arrayed herself with less 
than usual splendour, though the extra sim- 
plicity was confined to the plain white of her 
dress, the most fashionable devices and abun- 
dance of costly lace atoning for the absence 
of gdrgeous colour. Not that this was wholly 
wanting. Mindful that her complexion would 
no longer contrast well with delicate tints, 
she had thrown over her shoulders a varie- 
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gated shawl m which the deep hues she found 
becoming were happily mingled. A large 
flapping hat, and rainbow parasol, completed 
her attire. She was well satisfied with it, 
with her arrangements for the party, and 
with Varese, consequently she was in her 
happiest temper, doing her best to be agree- 
able to the company — efforts which would 
have befen attended with more success, could 
she for a moment have forgotten that she was 
the richest and handsomest woman in the 
room. 

Mr. Montague sat in his great chair, saying 
a few words now and then to such as out of 
politeness came to speak to him. He was 
going too, little suitable as such excursions 
seemed to his years and health. But he 
would only be led to just such another big 
chair in Philip's parlour on reaching Fore- 
lands. And when the hour for dining should 
arrive, it would be brought out for him, and 
set on the grass, and a small table for his 
especial convenience placed at his side. 
There would not be much pleasure probably 
in the expedition for him, neither would 
there be much discomfort. Catherine had 
meant to confide him to Ragagni's care during 
the drive, but the latter was unfortunately 
absent when the day of the picnic arrived. 
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He had gone to London the previous evening, 
and Miss Mayhew therefore selected Alan 
Valery for this post, of greater honour than 
enjoyment. He, with a confidential servant, 
was to accompany Mr. Montague in the large 
carriage, with its steady-going horses. Thus 
happily rid of him, Catherine would take in 
her own pony carriage, which she drove her- 
self. May Valery and Varese. 

There might be a risk, perhaps, in taking 
May, but Varese had been dutiful lately, and 
had earned her confidence. Besides, he would 
only sit alone in the back seat, whilst Cathe- 
rine would have her cunning little rival 
beside her, under her very eye. The rest of 
the company would go as they liked, each 
party keeping separate in their own convey- 
ance, or mingling sociably together. That 
was for them to decide. Captain Mann had 
been heard to express himself in favour of 
the latter plan, but, as no one coveted either 
his society or his wife's, which it was surmised 
he was anxious to avoid, he did not meet 
with much encouragement. He appeared at 
first to have no chance of escaping a solitary 
ride with Mrs. Mann in their own dogcart. 
But whether he could not face this idea, or 
having become aware of her underhand en- 
deavours to prevent his joining the pic-nic 
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was inclined to avenge himself, he exerted 
himself with so much perseverance to obtain 
another companion, that he at length suc- 
ceeded in persuading to avail himself of the 
invitation, some one whose own party were 
rather circumscribed for room, and drove off 
with his prize before anyone was aware. So 
it fell out that when the moment of general 
departure came, Mrs. Mann was discovered 
friendless and forlorn. 

One by one the carriages filled and set ofi^, 
she standing on the steps the while, lamenting 
in strong terms the cruel desertion of which 
the captain had been guilty. Catherine, who 
was to bring up the rear, saw that no one else 
would take her, and already in imagination 
perceived the incubus seated by her side in 
the pony phaeton. This would interfere with 
all her arrangements, and make May's company 
during the drive a source of great anxiety. It 
would be impossible for Mrs. Mann and another 
to be crammed into the back seat, which 
she alone could fill to overflowing, even if 
her age had not entitled her to a place in 
front. Catherine had to drive. May and 
Geronimo therefore sitting behind together, 
under the cover of Mrs. Mann's flowing con- 
versation, might conspire against her as they 
pleased. The last vehicle departed, full. Hesi- 
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tation was no longer possible. The risk must 
be run. 

Catherine judiciously veiled her disgust and 
apprehension, feigning to have taken it for 
granted that Mrs. Mann would make one of her 
party, though in addition to the more serious 
annoyance occasioned by this idea, she enter- 
tained the gravest fears for the safety of her 
carriage springs and the welfare of her ponies. 

* Now Mrs. Mann, you are coming with me, 
you know. You,' she added to Varese, with a 
look which did not so successfully conceal the 
perturbation she was undergoing on his ac- 
count, 'must contrive to make yourself small, 
and get in beside Miss Valery.' 

'It is fortimate we both happen to be so 
little,' said May, thereby proving her complete 
indiflFerence to Varese's esteem, as this arrange- 
ment was effected, Catherine,^ in front with 
Mrs. Mann, with difficulty securing elbow room 
to drive. 

Whether it was owing to the warning he 
had read in Miss Mayhew's eyes, or the disgust 
excited by that recklessly uncomplimentary 
remark of May's, the conduct of Varese on the 
way was such as to merit Catherine's warmest 
approbation. He scarcely spoke to his tra- 
veUing companion more than mere poUteness 
required, frequently leaning forward with his 
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arms on the back of the seat before him to 
address some remark to the fair charioteer, 
who on her part freely interrupted Mrs. 
Mann's continuous speech to answer him. 

Their progress was slow, the ponies, indeed, 
having no mean weight behind them, and the 
road to Forelands being exceedingly hUly. 
More than once Mrs. Mann was heard to ex- 
press her fears that they should not arrive 
untU the festivities had begun. Catherine 
assured her, with some self-importance, that 
they would not begin until she herself should 
have appeared at Forelands, but too much 
was at stake for her readily to admit con- 
solation. 

A quarter of a mile from Forelands gate, 
just after passing the little hamlet, the hill 
became extremely steep, and they overtook 
spme stragglers who had got down to lighten 
the other carriages. Amongst them were Alan 
Valery and Captain Mann's companion, whose 
endurance had been exhausted before the con- 
clusion of the drive. The others, walking ra- 
pidly, speedily distanced the labouring ponies, 
who, well fed and well mettled as they were, 
were little used to hard work, and did not 
know what to make of it. Alan, reducing his 
pace to theirs, came behind and. laid his hand 
on the back of the carriage, to push. 
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* You won't get them many yards further, 
Catherine,' he cried. * Some of you ought to 
get out.' He looked, as he spoke, at Varese, 
who sat still. 

* I do think the gentlemen might get out,' 
said Mrs. Mann, multiplying Varese for the 
sake of politeness. 

* I am the less weight of all in the carrozza,' 
said Varese, with an indignant glance at the 
extensive shoulders before him. 

The next minute the ponies came to a 
stand. 

* They are regularly blown,' said Alan, * and 
no wonder with such a load, you'd better all 
of you get out.' - He pushed a stone under- 
neath the wheel with his foot to ease the 
strain, and came round to offer his assistance 
to Catherine. 

* Do you think we need all get out,' she 
asked, turning as usual to Varese. 

He had meanwhile helped May to alight, 
and was at the moment holding out his hand 
with much determination to Mrs. Mann, who 
showed little inclination to accept it. 

* Do not move, you,' he answered, ' you are 
no heaviness.' 

*To be sure we are not too many now,' 
said Mrs. Mann, settling herself once more 
upon the cushions with an appearance of 
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much satisfaction. Varese extended his hand 
afresh with an authoritative gesture. 

' If it pleases you,' he exclaimed with im- 
patience, * Miss Mayhew must remain to guide. 
The beasts will not draw more than one.' 

Upon that, perceiving him to be resolute, 
the mass began to move, and finally de- 
scended with much grumbling. Varese, with 
the formal politeness which at that time 
marked their intercourse, next observed to 
Alan, *If you will lift off your hand, the 
horses will go on.' 

Alan, whose hand was on the nearest 
animal, half-unconsciously smoothing its hot 
and heaving sides, whilst watching Catherine 
and Varese with jealous attention, started, 
and stood back. * I am not stopping them,' he 
said angrily. Catherine then, gathering up 
her reins, drove off at a slow pace. 

The ponies went on easily enough, and 
Varese, after keeping up with the carriage a 
few yards, holding by the side, swung himself 
easily into the vacant place beside the driven 

* Look at that now ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Mann, 
with an accent of disgust, as she saw him 
comfortably established in her former seat, 
whilst she toiled painfully up the hot and 
dusty road. 

May laughed too. * He is none of the most 

VOL. I. N 
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gallant,' she said. But to her it was a small 
vexation, speedily forgotten in her growing 
anxiety about Alan. 

When he had offered his assistance, Cathe- 
rine had not so much as spoken to him, but 
had adopted the contrary advice of Yarese. 
This advice had been the most reasonable, it 
was true, but Alan would not consider that. 
He gave his arm to his sister, and helped her 
up the hiU, but he said little, and looked out 
of temper. Mrs. Mann, from behind, exhaled 
in loud complaints. In this order they entered 
Forelands gate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

If Mrs. Mann had expected the dmner to follow 
immediately upon the arrival at Forelands, she 
soon learned her mistake. She had never, as 
it happened, formed one of a picnic party to 
that place before, or she would have known 
that a settled order of proceeding was observed 
there. 

As an indispensable preliminary to the re- 
freshments, it was necessary to walk through 
the gardens and examine the rare shrubs and 
trees with which the late Mr. Lucas had 
stocked them. Always, whilst the hampers 
were being unpacked, the future consumers of 
their contents walked in procession along the 
tortuous paths, enjojdng an intellectual feast, 
which offered to their mental appetite various 
unpronounceable names, and dissertations upon 
the rare properties of outlandish-looking plants, 
in digesting which they were supposed to for- 
get their hunger. 

The leaders of the present party, who had 
frequently performed this pUgrimage, and the 

ii2 
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host to whom the opportunity for performing it 
was never wanting, and who had seen most of 
the shrabs planted when he was a boy, would 
willingly, it may be, have found some other 
way of passing the time necessary for the pre- 
paration of the meal. But amongst the com- 
pany were some who, like Mrs. Mann, had never 
before enjoyed such an opportunity for en- 
larging their botanical knowledge, and being 
of less hearty appetite than she, could bring 
minds undistraught by hunger to the task. 
Catherine assured her cousin that the custom 
was not to be dispensed with, and Airthermore 
alleged that on this occasion, when the party 
were actually Philip's guests, they would not 
be satisfied with the gardener, who generally 
for a handsome remuneration performed the 
part of cicerone. They would expect their host 
himself to guide them in their search for in- 
formation. Philip, who reluctantly acknow- 
ledged as guests, people who had been invited 
without his cognisance and contrary to this 
intention, was but ill pleased, forming inward 
resolutions to wash his hands of Catherine's 
picnic parties for the future. For the present, 
however, he had to give way to his managing 
cousin, who would not listen to his assurances 
that he did not know half the names, and could 
not lecture upon rare properties with any- 
thing like the fluency of the gardener. 
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First, however, he established Mr. Montague 
in the low shady parlour where May, dreading 
a quarrel between Alan and Varese, which 
she could not bear to see, and was powerless 
to avert, announced her intention of keeping 
him company. But as Philip, aware of an 
impatient summons from without, was hasten- 
ing to the door, she followed and for a moment 
detained him. 

* You won't forget about Alan, will you?' 
she said imploringly. ' Don't let him and Signor 
Varese get together. They have almost quar- 
relled already.' 

' I'll ask him to stay and see to the wine,' 
said Philip ; ' I don't suppose he cares about 
the trees. Don't alarm yourself now. May. 
It'll be all right, you'll see.' 

After which he had to go, however much 
pleasanter he might have thought it to stay in 
that shady room with the good, quiet old man, 
who was never in anyone's way, and never 
heard what other people were saying, and May, 
just sitting down in the window seat, looking 
like a pale bud among the rich red roses clus- 
tering without. He had to go and head the 
procession preparing to march bravely through 
the sun in search of any plant that bore a long 
name, and looked brown or yellow when other 
plants looked green. He must take measures, 
moreover, for preserving Alan's good temper, 
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lest May should have cause to regret the 
persuasions which had overcome her first 
determination to stay away from the party 
altogether. As he came out of the house he 
met y arese, and being in a hurry, and satisfied 
in his own mind that the desired end would 
be equally well served by occupying him else- 
where, at a distance from his rival, stopped 
and made to him that request about the wine 
which he had intended to address to Alan. 

'You saw these blessed trees the other 
day, you know,' he urged, * and besides you 
won't make out a word we're saying. White's 
eloquence is almost beyond me sometimes.' 
For Philip, if obliged to attend the march at 
all, was determined to go as listener, not 
lecturer. Thus the gardener's vanity would 
escape a wound, and he himself an amount of 
talking to which he was naturally disinclined. 

Whatever Varese's own private inclinations 
might have been, he was willing enough to 
oblige Philip, who, having thus provided for 
May's peace of mind by the separation of the 
rivals, placed himself in the van of the im- 
patient company, leading the way with White, 
only regulating the pauses, and labouring to 
secure desirable brevity in the flow of infor- 
mation which the gardener, for the moment 
feeling himself a greater man than his master, 
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was eager to pour forth. At the actual head 
of the column Miss Mayhew walked with great 
dignity, though inwardly much discomfited 
by the result of Philip's recent arrangement, 
which, exiling Varese from her side, prevented 
her from displaying at her chariot wheels, as 
she had intended, this new captive to her 
charms, for the edification of the admiring 
crowd behind. Finding it intolerable to be 
wholly unattended, she had nothing for it but 
to make much of Alan, who, finding the camp 
undefended, had speedily usurped his absent 
rival's place. Ignoring the scorn with which 
she had treated him on the road, she became 
very gracious, as the passing moments brought 
no sign of any intention on Varese's part to 
overtake them. She was not aware that a 
request of Philip's had detained him, and re- 
membering with sudden rage that May had 
likewise remained behind, convinced that 
therein might be found the reason of Varese's 
absence, she felt a transient leaning towards 
Alan Valery, whom no coldness, no rebuffs, 
could alter or repel. Under cover of the 
botanical lecture she kept up with him a 
conversation of astonishing condescension, 
graciously accepting his hand to help her 
up the steep places which they encountered. 
These were not a few, for the gardens being all 
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on the sloping side of the hill, whose inequa- 
lities of surface had been carefully preserved 
for the sake of picturesque eflfect, the paths in 
many parts afforded but unpleasant walking. 
Alan, who, whatever his natural disposition 
to forgive, could forgive Catherine anythmg, 
quickly recovered his serenity, and rewarded 
her by being in his turn pleasant and good 
tempered. There were not a few in the ranks 
of crinoline behind who envied her her com- 
panion, and whilst they ridiculed the devo- 
tion of a youth of Alan's years to the waning 
beauty, would have welcomed it, if transferred 
to themselves, with secret delight. Alan was 
poor, and in his character there were grave 
faults, but he was singularly handsome ; and 
whatever influences people in a settled choice, 
be it money, or be it worth, the strength of 
a mere fancy is often to be measured by the 
good looks of its object. Catherine was aware 
that in the company were some who would 
have willingly detached Alan from her side; 
and this consciousness, whilst it could not com- 
pensate for Varese's absence, further instigated 
her to enchain him by unusual condescension. 
But as her thoughts could not be wholly di- 
verted from the truant, nor from the probable 
cause of his desertion, in the course of their 
walk she asked Alan where his sister was. 
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* I haven't the least idea, unless she is be- 
hind somewhere/ he answered. * This is very 
tedious work, stopping before every miserable 
plant to hear what its name is and where it 
comes from. One should be a botanist to 
enjoy this sort of thing — especially when one 
is hungry. I think I hear Mrs. Mann, in plain- 
tive accents, clamouring for dinner, in the rear.' 

* Dreadful woman,' cried Catherine, ' I vow 
I will not drive her home again. I thought 
she would break the carriage down. How 
long Philip is stopping over that tree ! ' 

* White has taken the bit between his teeth 
and is running away with it. Phil Lucas 
couldn't stop him if he would,' said Alan. 
* How he clatters on, to be sure ! The best of 
it is that nobody can pull him up if he makes 
a mistake. Let us go on to the grotto, Cathe- 
rine, and wait for the rest to follow.' 

This grotto was a sort of den, cut in a steep 
shelving bank; outside it was very prettily 
greened over, and festooned with ivy. Within 
it was a favourite haunt of long-legged spiders. 
But it was rather in Catherine's way to retire 
apart from the company, to flirt with the fa- 
vourite of the hour. She let him lead her up 
the steep path, and seat himself by her side on 
the rude bench running round the inside 
walls. 
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' Do you remember last year, Catherine? ' 
he said presently, referring to an excursion 
made during Philip's absence, in the preceding 
summer, by herself and the Valeiys, which 
had had for its object a tea-drinking in this 
same grotto. On that occasion Alan had been 
very earnest in his devotion, and Catherine 
extremely tender and condescending. He had 
often recalled the time with passionate regret 
and jealousy, since Varese had come to BeUair 
and diverted her favours into another channel. 

^ Ah, to be sure,' she said, ^ and what a big 
spider you found here.' 

She was anxiously scanning the procession 
defiling beneath them on a path running parallel 
with the grotto, and until she had finally made 
sure that Varese was not really anywhere in 
the hinder ranks, did not think it safe to allow 
the conversation to take the sentimental and 
affecting turn of old reminiscences. 

' That was a very pleasant year,' observed 
Alan, * I wish we could go back to that.' 

' This is very well,' said Catherine ; * I some- 
times fancy I should like to go back ten years, 
and be quite a child again; but as for one or 
two, they make little difference one way or 
another.' 

Ten years deducted from Catherine's age 
would scarcely have left her a child, but she 
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naturally assumed that such would be the 
Result. 

Her wish having no possible reference to 
himself, who, ten years ago, was a small boy 
in a round jacket, Alan was silent for a minute ; 
then, answering her last words, he said, sadly, 
* A single year has made a wonderful differ- 
ence to me, Catherine.' 

Catherine, just then engaged in satisfying 
herself that a certain brown muslin dress, 
partially visible through the trees, was not 
May's, escaped reply. 

' This year,' said Alan again, ' has not been 
so happy for me as the former ones.' 

' Ah,' answered Catherine, beginning to 
grow alarmed, 'to be sure, you have been 
ill. But you will soon get all right again, 
you know. I should not say there was much 
the matter with you now.' 

' No more there is ; I was not thinking of that. 
I was thinking this year has not changed me 
only. Indeed, I am but changed by the change 
that has taken place in others.' 

Catherine began to wish ardently for the 
rest to overtake them. Alan's remarks were 
growing more and more significant and pointed. 
There was no saying whither the next might 
lead. At that moment, looking down in her 
vexation and perplexity, she discovered, seem- 
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ing all the larger and blacker by contrast, a 
long-legged spider prosecuting a voyage of 
discovery up her white embroidered dress. 
Never had such a sight been so welcome to 
her before. 

'The place is full of beasts!' she cried, 
springing up, and dashing the spider away. 
' I dare say there are half a dozen more upon 
me, if I only knew it. You ought not to have 
brought me here, Alan ; you know I never 
could bear spiders. Let us go back to the 
others.' 

She stepped out of the grotto as she spoke, 
with much agitation of her floating muslins; 
and Alan, whatever his vexation, was compelled 
to follow her. 

* Must we go back? ' he said. ' Had not we 
better go on ? This path leads round to the 
house.' 

'I know, but the company will think me 
rude if I do not return to them, I suppose. 
I wish there was somebody else in Lynnwater 
to get up these things besides me. 0, thank 
you, I don't want help going down.' 

Kejecting his proflfered hand, she retraced 
her steps down the steep path, her long, far- 
spreading skirts keeping him at a distance 
behind, in impatient fear of putting his foot 
through the gossamer drapery. Reaching the 
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Others, Catherine hazarded as an assertion, 
what was merely a guess, declaring that dinner 
must be ready, a piece of information which 
was very well received, the intellectual appe- 
tite of the party being by this time pretty well 
satisfied, and Mrs. Mann having spread dis- 
affection and encouraged discontent among 
some hungry spirits in the rear. At the tail 
of the procession, indeed, mind and body 
had been equally in danger of starvation. 
The long names on which the first ranks 
eagerly hung only reached those behind when 
their most important syllables had been lost 
by transmission through the air, agitated by 
the murmured remarks of surprise and grati- 
fication rising from the intervening groups. 
There, too, Mrs. Mann expatiated with elo- 
quence, little inferior to Mr. White's, and with 
incomparably greater earnestness, upon the 
folly and hardship of this prolonged fast, inter- 
mixing contemptuous observations upon the 
offending shrubs, with the burden of her 
song. 

The captain was nowhere visible. It was 
surmised that he had stayed to overlook the 
unpacking of the hampers, fortifying his pa- 
tieujce by occasional recourse to their contents. 

Philip Lucas, heartily tired of this scientific 
promenade, received Catherine's suggestion 
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with ready credulity, and proposed an imme- 
diate return to the house, a spot very near it 
having been chosen, for Mr. Montague's con- 
venience, as the scene of the repast. Where- 
upon the procession faced about, retracing its 
steps in the same order, but with accele- 
rated speed, to the spot whence it had set 
out. Catherine, as they neared the house, 
cast searching glances in all directions, 
and experienced a grateful feeling of relief 
\dien, turning an angle in the wall, they 
came upon May sitting in the window with 
no more treasonable companions than Mr. 
Montague and Philip's dogs. From where 
May sat the future dinner table was plainly 
visible, and the sight of Varese, whose figure 
she occasionally distinguished giving orders 
to the servants occupied with the preparations, 
had allayed her more serious fears. She could 
have wished that Alan instead had been hin- 
dered from accompanying the others, that 
he might have escaped the double danger of 
quarrelling with his rival, or being fascinated 
afresh by Catherine's varying condescension. 
But it was at any rate a comfort that hostili- 
ties had been averted, if only for a time. As 
Philip passed the window he stopped to ex- 
plain the arrangement he had made, and, 
whilst engaged in thanking him, she lost the 
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painful sight of Catherine heading the column 
with Alan at her side, already casting jealous 
and malevolent glances at Varese's distant 
form. 

Letting the others go past, Philip leaned 
his arms upon the window sill, looking through 
into the room. After the glare of the sun- 
light it was very pleasant to the eyes to rest 
upon that shady interior. Mr. Montague him- 
self was rather a picturesque object, with his 
long white hair and aspect of venerable age. 
But in Philip's eyes the chief ornament to the 
room, the cause of that strange diflPerence in its 
general appearance not to be described, but 
making itself very strongly felt as he gazed, 
was May Valery as she sat on the other side 
of the window. With all her vivacity, there 
was a simplicity and repose about her which 
contrasted advantageously with Catherine's 
parade and bustle, and he experienced a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, not peculiar to himself, in 
exchanging the presence of the one for that of 
th6 other. Her hat was oflT, and the air passing 
through the room with something of a draught 
had parted the heavy waves more widely than 
usual over her clear brows. The green rose 
leaves came so near her head as she sat, that 
he could note the pleasant contrast of their 
colour with the rich chestnut of her hair. She 
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had taken out her work to heguile the time, 
and looked delightfully at home. 

One dog was lying at her feet, and the other, 
standing with his front paws upon the window 
seat, looked out at his master with eyes no 
brighter than her own. 

* You look very comfortable in there,' he 
said, with warm appreciation of this pretty 
picture. * I wish Catherine would have been 
content with just our own party, you know, 
and would have let us dine indoors. I don't 
know why people should think it pleasanter 
to eat sitting cross-legged on the grass with 
wasps crawling all about your plate.' 

* You and Mr. Montague had better dine 
together in here then,' said May; 'he thinks 
like you. We will hand you in your plates 
through the window, like feeding wild beasts 
through the bars of their cage.' 

' I have a character to maintain to-day, and 
must sacrifice my private inclinations. But 
uncle Oliver can please himself.' 

' No he can't,' answered May, assuming a 
peremptory manner; ' he has promised me to 
come out.' 

* You proposed he should stay here.' 

* That was if you would join him. No, 
Mr. Montague, you'll come out, won't you? 
and I'll take especial care that you have 
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everything, you like, and Mr* Lucas will not 
allow any wasp in Forelands to molest either 
of us?' 

' I suppose we shall all do what you like, 
Missy,' said Mr. Montague, with indulgent 
patience. 

Shortly afterwards came the summons to 
the feast, breaking up that agreeable tableau, 
and succeeded by some bustle and confusion 
as the company took their places. When it 
subsided, May, looking anxiously for Alan, 
was relieved to discover that he was placed at 
some distance from Varese. The latter sat 
close to Catherine, and consequently almost 
facing May, who, with Mr. Montague on her 
other hand, sat next to Philip at the opposite 
end of the cloth. Alan was imprisoned between 
two Lynnwater young ladies, who were likely 
to exert themselves to the utmost in trying to 
distract his attention from Catherine Mayhew. 
Captain and Mrs. Mann being also at some 
distance from each other, and sure to be 
engrossed by the duties of the hour, there 
was nothing at present to hinder May from, 
enjoying herself and Philip's admiring society. 
Catherine having recovered her truant adorer,, 
and learned that his absence had been com- 
pulsory, also appeared in sunshine. Only Alan, 
flanked by the two lively young ladies, aware 
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that Catherine and Varese were together at a 
distance from him, was inclined to be Ul-pleased 
with his situation. But even he was hungry, 
and had besides the recollection of Catherine's 
recent amiability to £edl back upon. 

May, therefore, drew breath freely, and 
avowed her conviction that it was all very 
pleasant. She was not, indeed, without fears 
for what might happen when the barrier of 
the doth should no longer exist between Alan 
and Varese, or those less dangerous enemies, 
Captain and Mrs. Mann. But she put them 
ande for the present, amusing herself much 
with the exclusive attention which Mr. Lucas 
bestowed upon herself. 

Not being quite so childish as was com- 
monly believed. May was perfectly aware of 
the impression she was making, and was much 
gratified by feeling that she had thus, as it 
were, got the better of Philip, compelling him 
to exchange his former indifference for admi- 
ration. It was like winning a battle, and 
though she had never made aily conscious 
efforts to obtain the victory, the triumph 
was not the less pleasant for having cost her 
nothing to obtain. The advantage was all on 
her side. Mr. Lucas seemed to be quite dis- 
armed and captive, whilst May herself had 
lost nothing in the struggle. Those two years 
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of absence had apparently done wonders for 
May, in his estimation, but beyond a slight 
improvement in taste, she could not perceive 
that any change whatever had been wrought 
in him. However, she had a very friendly 
feeling for her vanquished adversary, and with 
an increasing perception that he admired all 
she said and did, found much satisfaction in 
his society. She was fond of Mr. Montague 
also, knowing herself to be equally a fa- 
vourite in that quarter, and divided her 
smiles and conversation almost impartially 
between uncle and nephew. 

The meal at length drew to a close, and the 
ladies began to rise. 

Cathterine proposed that they should ramble 
about in search of the place where grew the 
Osmunda, which she wanted for her fernery. 
This involving a great deal of scrambling 
through hedges, and climbing over gates, the 
proposal was received with acclamation by the 
younger members of the party. But Mrs. 
Mann refused her co-operation at the first sug- 
gestion of a gate. She did not approve of 
much exercise after dinner, and it would tear 
her gown, she said, and fell sullenly into the 
rear. 

There was but one meadow where the Os- 
munda was to be found, and the walk thither 
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proved longer than Catherine had expected. 
It was growing late, and the gentlemen over- 
took them before they had reached it. Alan 
and Varese were amongst the first. 

*You can't get the fern, Catherine/ said 
Alan, when he learned her intention; 'the 
ground is all marshy, you know, and it would 
take you a long while to get there besides.' 

* It looks close,' said Catherine, reluctant to 
relinquish her plan, gazing down upon the 
low meadow, which lay by the side of the 
road, several feet below its level, and addition- 
ally divided from it by a row of white rails. 
In these rails there was a turnstile termi- 
nating a path which, running through this 
and several other fields, cut off a wide detour 
of the highway between Lynnwater and Rich- 
leigh. Immediately below the elevation on 
which they stood the distance looked, and in 
fact actually was, but inconsiderable. The 
intervening space was, however, so rough as to 
be all but impassable. 

*You can't get to it so,' observed Alan, 
*you must go round through that copse. 
Stay where you are, and I'll find the Osmunda 
for you.' 

It appeared the only thing to be done, and, 
on her consenting, he departed by what seemed 
a somewhat circuitous route. 
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Varese watched him for a moment, and then 
with a confident air made for the meadow 
himself, going straight down to the rough 
ground by which Alan had said it was im- 
possible to reach it. It was very difficult 
walking certainly, and it took a long time 
to traverse the distance that looked so short. 
Varese accomplished it at length, however, 
but only to find himself confronted by a 
thick osier hedge, on the other side of which 
was a ditch filled with water from the half- 
drained marsh. To get through was out 
of the question. After several vain efforts 
Varese had the mortification of seeing Alan 
Valery enter the meadow from the opposite 
corner, and coming across to within a few 
yards of where he stood, root up with his 
knife the plant of which they had both come 
in search. 

' I told you you couldn't get through that 
way,* said Alan, with an angry smile, behold, 
ing his rival, * and you will find it still more 
difficult to get back.' 

In fact, by the time Varese returned to the 
rest of the party, Alan was just receiving 
Catherine's thanks for his successful exertions. 
Perceiving him, however, she cut very short 
her acknowledgments to Alan, and advanced 
eagerly to meet him. It was not always easy 
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to say whether Catherine preferred those who 
were victorious or those who were defeated in 
her service. To-night, contrary to the usage 
of most potentates, she welcomed the van- 
quished with an ^npressement wholly wanting 
in her reception of the victor. 

^ And you must be thanked most of all/ 
she said graciously, ^ for it was twice as diffi- 
cult for you who did not know the ground, 
and you had not the pleasure of getting it 
after all your trouble.' After that Varese 
willingly abandoned to his rival the poor 
triumph of having obtained the fern. 

Soon afterwards there was a general pre- 
paration for departure, Catherine this time 
securing herself from all danger of Mrs. 
Mann's society by filling her carriage in 
haste, and driving off before her slower steps 
had brought her to the starting point. 

^ It has all gone off very well,' said May 
grateiully, as Philip helped her in. 

* I told you it would,' he answered, much 
gratified by the fulfilment of his prognostic, 
and the success which had attended his 
arrangement. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

Cathsbinb's cousin Ragagni had not formed 
one of the party to Forelands. He had been 
obliged to go to London the day before, and 
did not return to BelMr for nearly a week. 
Then it was with the intention of leaving it 
and England sdmost immediately. Important 
business connected with the Secret Society to 
which he belonged, rendered it necessary for 
him to return to Italy^ at whatever inconve- 
nience or even risk to himself. Plans which 
had been long maturing were at length ripe 
for execution, and there was need of a wary 
head and a detemuned hand. No little per- 
sonal danger was involved in this enterprise; 
but to such considerations Ragagni had always 
remained indifferent. It was for an oppor* 
tunity like that which had now presented 
itself that he had waited, patiently enduring 
inaction; and the summons was met, not only 
with prompt obedience, but the utmost satis- 
faction. 

Though principally, it was not» however^ 
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solely addressed to him. Varese^s idlino; was 
also over for the present. It became necessary 
for him to accompany Ragagni to London, 
even if a further share in his comrade's 
labours should not eventually oblige him also 
to leave England and return to Italy. 

This last was a possible, but as yet in no 
way indubitable necessity. That which was 
inevitable might, nevertheless, be considered 
equally important in one way, as separating 
him from Catherine Mayhew before the suc- 
cess of Ragagni's favourite design could be 
looked upon as in any way secure. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed advisable to 
Ragagni that some attempt should be made, 
before Varese should accompany him to Lon- 
don, to bring the courtship between him and 
Catherine MayheW to a decided issue. 

The end of August was now close at hand. 
During the two months which he and Varese 
had spent at Bellair, Catherine's behaviour, 
subject to occasional variations, had been 
-strongly favourable to the success of his 
hopes. He believed* it would not now be 
premature for Yarese to seek an open expla- 
nation with her. 

And yet, apart from Catherine's manner, 
nothing could seem more unreasonable than 
his expectations — nothing less probable than 
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the success of the scheme he had built up. 
His object was to obtain for a man without 
means, without distinction, without country 
even, the hand of a woman still beautiful, if 
no longer young, and dowered with all the 
wealth of Bellair. A bold project, neverthe- 
less he had strong hopes that the event would 
justify this daring conception. The moment 
was now come in which it must be proved 
whether the idea had been too extravagant, 
or whether he had read Catherine aright. 

His interpretation of her character was 
more favourable to his own success than to 
Catherine herself. It had not entered into 
his plan to give his friend an amiable wife, 
any more than he had formed it for the sake 
of securing to him the luxury of wealth. He 
had done for him what in his opinion was far 
better. He had put it in Varese's power to 
help forward the deliverance of his country, 
by providing the sinews of war. Others were 
giving blood. By effecting Varese's marriage 
with Catherine Mayhew, he would enable him 
to provide in addition the not less necessary 
gold. Never, surely, had handsome eyes and 
a pleading voice obtained nobler reward. The 
domestic happiness of either husband or wife 
was for Ragagni quite a secondary considera- 
tion — a consideration, indeed, not worth 
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x 



putting in the balance with any advantage to 
the cause for which he laboured. And so he 
expected Geronimo to regard it. He must be 
ready and willing to sacrifice the delights of 
home affections, the luxury of domestic hap- 
piness, if by such self-denial he might advance 
the liberation of Italy from the bcmdage under 
which she groaned. And in enabling hun to 
do this, Bagagni was satisfied that he had 
given him the best and strongest possible 
proof of that love for him which was his last 
purely personal feeling. 

It might be doubtful how &r Geronimo 
Varese entered into the sentiments of his 
friend- The love of country witJi him was 
hardly the all-absorbing passion which, to the 
exclusion of almost every other interest, had 
engrossed the whole existence of Raga^oi. If 
he also were indifferent to domestic joys, it 
was probably because he had but a slight 
opinion of such happiness itself, not that it 
was made trivial to him by comparison with 
the superior blessedness of rendering service 
to the cause. And if he was ready to give 
largely from the riches which his marriage 
with Catherine would procure him, at the 
same time he probably contemplated the en* 
joyment of considerable comfort from that 
identical source himsel£ As for the wife with 
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which Bagagni's plan was to provide him, the 
necessary condition which he must accept 
before the power of benefiting either himself 
or the cause could be obtained, he might not 
have chosen her had he been left to himself. 
She was not young, neither was she alt(^ether 
amiable. Nevertheless, she still had charms, 
to which he was not wholly insensible. Her 
style of beauty was such as he admired. Her 
eyes and hair, and her full pa^ionate lips, 
were all much to his taste. Her figure was 
too thin, but her carriage was faidtless, h&c 
feet miracles of diminutive perfection. And 
then, after all, he was not wiliiout a £aint 
feeling of gratitude for her fond reni«mbrance 
of their early days together, and was flattered 
by her present affection. At the worst she 
was no very heavy encumbrance upon Bellau:. 
But there had not been much ardour in 
his wooing. Such as he had felt had been 
aroused chiefly by emulation of Alan Yalery, 
who yet caused him some uneasiness. He 
would not like to be refused for him., He 
even felt considerable reluctance to peril the 
contmuance of the present state of affieiirs, by 
finally testing Catherine's affection. The sort 
of life he had been leading for the last two 
months, had afforded a very pleasant interval 
of repose firom the storms that chequered his 
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life. He felt a singular unwillingness to con- 
template the departure which Bagagni now 
told him was inevitable. 

^It will be but for a time if Caterina 
answers you as I foresee she will/ said Ragagni, 
speaking with some indulgence to a preference 
for inaction which he could hardly under- 
stand. In the usual sense of the word Yarese 
was the more active man of the two; but 
whilst Ragagni was slower and more deli- 
berate in temperament, taking longer, perhaps, 
to execute what he undertook, that time was 
for him a blank which was not spent in 
labouring, in some way or other, for the 
success of whichever of his numerous plans 
happened to be at the moment fittest for 
execution. Idleness was unknown to him, 
and leisure only another word for discomfort. 

' It is strange,' answered Varese, ' but now 
you, who used to reprove me for being too 
hopeful, making too sure of succeeding, are 
become more confident than I. I know I 
have no choice but to leave this place, but 
never was there laid upon me an order which 
I had less disposition to obey. And as for 
Caterina — well, we will see what, she says 
when she hears of our going.' 

They had stood apart conversing in their 
own tongue for some minutes in the drawing- 
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room at Bellair, It was the morning after 
Ragagni's return, and Varese had just come 
in from a ride with Catherine. Ragagni had 
then drawn him aside, but Catherine lingered 
yet in her riding habit upon the door step, 
feeding her horse with bread. They could 
both see her from the window near which 
they stood, and Ragagni presently went out 
and joined her. Varese watching, saw the 
horse dismissed, after which she began to walk 
slowly up and down under the shade of the 
house, in conversation with her cousin. Ra* 
gagni was probably telling her how he and 
Geronimo would shortly be obliged to leave 
Bellair. 

Under this impression Varese scanned the 
faces keenly as they passed and repassed in 
front of the window. He could not discover 
any shadow upon Catherine's, though she 
seemed to listen with much attention to what 
Ragagni said. Varese drew his own conclu- 
sions from this apparent serenity ; they were 
not favourable to his future possession of 
Bellair. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ragagki, in speaking to his cousin, fixed that 
day week for the departure of himself and his 
friend. In so doing he had very carefully 
studied Catherine's face as she walked beside 
him. He was in a more favourable position 
for such investigation than was Geronimo at 
the window, but such emotion as he had dis* 
covered in her expression through the folds of 
her veil, he found difficult of interpretation. 

The news he had broken to her was a 
surprise evidently, but he was not certain 
that it was in any sense a shock. Yet if 
she had for Geronimo those feelings which 
he had believed she entertained, the idea 
of his absence ought to cause her pain. 
Ragagni would not see in her behaviour any- 
thing plainly unfavourable to the arrangement 
he had so much at heart, but he felt, never- 
theless, less assurance in addressing to his 
friend that confident encouragement which he 
had recently so freely expressed. Varese, 
growing, of a sudden, strangely despondent of 
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success, had announced his firm resolution 
to delay till the last moment, that declaration 
of his own feelings which must be the final 
and decisive test of Catherine Mayhew's. 
It seemed to him that during that week 
Catherine displayed daily a greater reserve 
and indifference. He could not account for 
the unexpected change. He had done nothing 
that he knew of to forfeit her favour, yet Alan 
Valery more frequently than ever usurped his 
place, and in Catherine's manner there became 
apparent a stiffness and restraint that had in 
it a touch of resentment. 

This alteration in Miss Mayhew boded no 
real evil to Geronimo, if he had but known it. 
Had he, instead of deferring to press his suit 
tiU his departure should be close at hand, done 
so when it was first announced, he would have 
been spared all the doubt and uncertainty 
which, as it was, each day strengthened and 
confirmed. For the fact » was, Catherine had 
determined in her own mind that Varese 
would speak, if he meant to speak at all, 
when he informed her of his intended depar- 
ture. He had of late been so constant, so 
devoted, as to leave her in little doubt of his 
intentions. But she was naturally desirous 
to exchange all suspense for a delightful 
certainty, and bore, therefore, with composure 
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Ragagnrs intelligence of the proposed journey, 
which would, as she believed, but hasten the 
wished-for explanation. London, moreover, 
was no such impassable distance from Bellair, 
and, as far as she understood, Varese was going 
no further, and might speedily return. 

When, however, he appeared to think that 
Ragagni's communication made any very par- 
ticular one from himself unnecessary, seeming 
content with observing that he supposed his 
friend had told her the plan they had on 
foot, she had felt with a thrill of dismay 
that, perhaps, he meant to depart without 
ever breaking silence with the words she 
wished to hear. Her pride, which had endured 
much at his hands, took at last eflPectual 
alarm. Her love, which seemed on the point 
of being neglected as a thing indifferent 
to him who was its object, smarting with 
intolerable pain, produced within her a feeling 
of resentment, whiclj, as the days passed un- 
marked by any profession of special affection 
from Varese, grew stronger and more bitter. 

Many times Catherine had endured similar 
pangs, but never any so sharp. This little 
Italian exercised over her a fascination strong 
as a spell, and the heart that had survived a 
hundred wounds seemed at last to have received 
a mortal thrust. There had been no trifling in 
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her thoughts when she encouraged Varese's 
wavering homage by her smiles. On the 
contrary, she felt that if he had trifled on his 
part she should die. All her love would be 
transformed into an enormous hatred for the 
man who had deceived her, but the transition 
would be fatal alike to life and peace. De- 
ceived by him, she could not love him ; parted 
from him, both by space and in feeling, she 
could not live. 

Then came back upon her the vain longing 
for departed youth and beauty. At times she 
had suflfered herself to believe she had them 
yet. But now in her bitter apprehension, under 
the impending desertion of the man she loved, 
she knew finally that they were gone. Why 
had she b6cn suflfered to outlive them, whilst 
still retaining the power of enjoying that, 
which they only could obtain? Where would 
be the good of that despised and solitary life, 
to which it seemed she would be after all con- 
demned — so aimless, so forlorn? 

Every day she listened in vain for any but 
common-place words from Varese's lips, till 
hope seemed to be a folly. Extreme always 
in her anticipations, either of what she wished 
or what she feared, the brilliant day-dreams 
of the last two months were now succeeded 
by an hourly deepening despondency. The 
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vanity which had hitherto rendered Catherine 
more than ordinarily careful in her dress, al- 
ternated now with a reckless disregard of 
personal appearance. Her costume was usually 
remarkable for its splendour, and a constant 
alteration in its details, which evidaiced the 
closest attention to the duties of the toilette. 
But not unfrequently during that last week, a 
great change for the worse was observable in 
her attire; when some fresh access of despair 
had tempted her to give up aU for lost. Then, 
again, as the greatness of the stake for which 
she played urged her to fresh efforts to obtain 
it, she would outdo herself in the gorgeousness 
and sumptuousness of her apparel, spending 
hours in selecting such tints as should best 
reflect colour upon her faded cheek, and con* 
trast to the greatest advantage with the jet 
black of her hair and eyes. She tried her old 
artifice of showing £a.vour to Alan Valery, but 
it failed to bring Geronimo to her as before, 
whilst her keen anxiety was no longer allayed 
by Alan's unvarying admiration. Strange 
irresolution — ^an indescribable longing to do 
something which should affect her fate, or, at 
least, end her suspense, alternated with the 
shrinking and resentment of her outraged 
pride. She oscillated between a love that 
made excuses for everything that was faulty 
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in Greronimo, and bitter indignation and scorn. 
Once or twice, in speaking of him, a tone of 
voice, unusual when he was the topic of con- 
yersation, betrayed to Alan Valery that his 
xiyal was no longer in possession of the un- 
clouded sunshine of Catherine's approval. He 
had less difficulty in obtaining and retaining 
his old place at her side, than he had expe- 
rienced at any time during his stay at Lynn- 
water. Unfortunately, his residence there, 
like Varese's, was drawing to an end. His 
long holiday was nearly over. Just at the 
close of the unequal conflict, the tide of victory 
aeemedto incline for the first time to him. 
Alas ! that it was but at the close, since victor 
and vanquished must alike abandon the field. 

A week is a short time. This one ran swiftly 
out. Only a day or two of it remained, when 
Varese, for the first time, spoke to Catherine 
at length concerning his journey. He waa 
desirous of sounding her feelings without be- 
traying his own. The consequence was, that 
Catherine, perceiving in his accent no grief 
at the prospect of departure, summoned her 
whole store of pride and resentment to con- 
ceal her wish that he should stay. 

' Are times, these,' said Varese, * when do 
not live the men for themselves, or even for 
others. To Italians the country is now all.' 

p 2 
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*An interest that must be all sufficient,' 
answered Catherine, with an under-current of 
bitter feeling. 

* I have tasted, now, a time, by your hospi- 
tality made most agreeable. Now I must 
return to labour. L'amico has a design most 
difficult to execute in Italia.' 

* You are not going to Italy?' Catherine 
asked, with a quickness that made Yarese 
pause reflectively after his reply. 

* To London, solely.' 

*I have often wondered,' said Catherine, 
* that you had patience to endure Lynnwater 
for such a time. No one else would have 
stayed so long.' She said it with a faint hope 
of leading him on to say something which it 
would be pleasing to her to hear. StiU, how- 
ever, under the influence of her recent cold- 
ness, he only answered by praising the beauty 
of the country and its society in general terms. 
He had it in mind, that all that week she had 
had more to say to Alan Valery than to him, 
and was inclined to leave compliments to the 
apparently favoured rival. He was bearing 
his downfall with an equanimity that threat- 
ened to be of fatal effect; but it was a sore 
subject for reflection, nevertheless. 

' I am glad,' observed Catherine, politely, 
in reply, ' that you will not, at all events, re- 
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member Bellair as a place simply of unutter- 
able dulness ; and that your stay, which has 
been such a pleasure to us, has not been alto- 
gether a penance to yourself.' 

She was no very good actress. Another 
woman, May for instance, would have readily 
detected in her constrained tones, her eyes, 
half averted, and yet intensely watchful, the 
peculiar setting of her lips — the workings of a 
feeling far removed at any rate from indif- 
ference. But men are very easily misled. 
Varese, besides, was predisposed to find her 
manner cold and unconcerned. He was angry 
with her, too, for the fickleness that, as soon 
as his departure was announced, seemed to 
have turned instantly to the rival, who was 
sure at least to return and renew his homage. 

' There has been no dulness,' he answered 
ceremoniously, * but an agreeable quiet.' 

Catherine's heart sank with every measured 
syllable. They were in the gardens, in which, 
that summer, it had become customary for 
them to pass most of their time. Catherine 
was sitting as usual under the laurel hedge, 
where she had indulged in such exquisite 
hope that day, now some time ago, when she 
had endured Alan's stormy reproaches in the 
shrubbery walk, gathering from them such 
foolish confidence in the undeteriorated in- 
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fluenoe of her charms, when she had learned 
£rom him in his passion Ragagni's positive 
assertion that she would be married to Yarese. 
Alas, alas I how mistaken had been the pro- 
j^ecy I Geronimo did not love her. For her 
there was no love anywhere. Her faded 
beauty could not win it — aU her gold could 
not buy. 

In the silence that followed, as she sat 
feigning to occupy herself with some delicate 
work in her lap, her thou^ts travelled on 
into the future that lay before her. She saw 
herself withered and alone, leading a joyless 
life in that great house. For her it was re* 
served to be the rich crabbed old maid of 
Lynnwater, whose condition would be all the 
more noticeable, that she had once possessed 
in abundance, what are generally thought to 
be the surest safeguards against so undesired 
a fate — wit, beauty, and wealth. People 
would say of her that, in all other respects 
so much more richly endowed than most, it 
could be only some intolerable defect of 
temper, that had thus isolated her from matri- 
moi^ bHss. And Catherine felt that in such 
a life she could become detestable, wicked 
even. She would henceforth hate those rare 
gifts which to her alone brought no hap- 
piness. And whilst she would be consuming 
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her heart in those trivial cares, those petty 
contemptible joys,v which are so apt to consti- 
tute the whole life of those living by them- 
selves and to themselves, what would have 
become of him — ^what would he be doing? 
She looked up at him as he sat near her. He 
had a book in his hand, as he had had on 
that other day, in feeling at least, so far away 
now, but he was only reading to himself; 
and Alan Valery, had he been there, would 
have observed no such proximity of the two 
black heads as had irritated him then. Pro- 
bably in no eyes but Catherine's would 
Geronimo Varese have appeared remarkably 
handsome. He had fine languishing ^es, 
which he managed with great skill, and culti- 
vated also a very effective moustache. But 
he was much smaller than ordinary men. 
Any one, going so far as to call him handsome, 
would have been sure to subjoin to the com- 
plimentary epithet, the fatal qualification 
' little.' * That handsome little man.' Cathe- 
rine, however, who magnified his virtues 
every way, perhaps magnified his size as 
well. Looking at him, she imagined for him 
a future as brilliant, as hers would be desolate 
and forlorn. 

The contrast became too painful. The 
luncheon bell ringing, it was a relief to go 
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indoors and talk to Mr. Montague and Ra- 
gagni. Yet she talked for Varese's benefit, 
repeating oftener than was necessary that she 
was going to see May Valery that afternoon. 
She did it with a double intention of either 
stirring him up with the recollection of his 
rival, or giving him the opportunity of oflfer- 
ing to accompany her. Such an offer might 
indeed imply a desire to see May, quite as 
strongly as a wish for her society, but Cathe- 
rine would not have been sorry for an oppor- 
tunity of noting afresh thdr manner to each 
other. Varese, however, made no remark, and, 
after luncheon, was closeted with Ragagni, 
immersed in the details of that important 
business which so inopportunely hurried him 
from Bellair. 

Observing this, Catherine half changed her 
mind, and for some time sat at home reading 
the newspaper to Mr. Montague; but he was 
very deaf, and she was tired, or else every- 
thing was a weariness. She started up sud- 
denly at last, and went to put on her things. 
Dressing in haste — not that there was any 
need to hurry — it was only the expression of 
a general feeling of restlessness which had 
taken possession of her, she did not wait to 
remedy the disarrangement of her indoor 
attire, that day unusually neglected. All her 
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long thick hair had been pushed roughly into 
an old crimson net; the heavy gold earrings 
she generally wore were absent from her ears. 
There was no band to her dress, the fasten- 
ings were in many places imperfect, and her 
collar had been pinned all on one side. She 
took no notice of this disorder, which a rich 
lace shawl thrown over her without care, 
rather completed than hid, and putting on 
a hat over the red net, started for her walk. 

The distance was but inconsiderable be- 
tween Bellair and the Valerys' hou^e, but 
Catherine was long in traversing it, lin- 
gering in the park many times to give 
audience to her uneasy thoughts. Outside, 
upon the hot and dusty road, there was little 
temptation to walk faster. Qnce or twice, 
she was disposed to turn back. She had no 
reason whatever for coming, beyond her own 
restlessness, and an impulse to avoid the strain 
of anxiously watching Varese for the words 
he did not seem inclined to speak ; perhaps 
too a wish, more than half mingled with fear, 
to observe how May Valery behaved in the 
prospect of his immediate departure. But 
having come so far, these mixed motives were 
strong enough to carry her on. As she ap- 
proached the Valerys' gate, a re-awakening 
instinct of vanity prompted some eflfort to 
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re-arrange her dress, to adjust the folds of 
her shawl, so as to hide what she could not 
remedy, and twist up the heavy braids of hair 
escaping from their insufficient confinement. 
It was on attempt that admitted but of partial 
success, and then she pushed the gate open 
and wait in. 

The sound of voices reached her as she 
neared the open window; May chattering 
pleasantly, and Alan answering with indolent 
gentleness from time to time. All that week 
he had been singularly good-tempered, in- 
dulging in dreams of a final triumph over 
Varese, which enabled him to speak even of 
him without his usual asperity. May, re- 
joicing in the effect of Catherine's temporary 
condescension, which she hoped her brother's 
approaching departure would render harm- 
less, was also in excellent spirits. 

Coming into the verandah Catherine found 
May sitting at wojrk in her customary low 
chair, and Alan making efforts, with which 
she continually interfered, to acquire some 
idea of the meaning of a book lying before 
him on the table. He was the first to per- 
ceive Catherine, and rose up with evident 
pleasure at her visit. 

It was a relief to Catherine, who had been 
oppressed all day with a vision of herself as 
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scorned and deserted, to see the lighting up 
of her young lover's face. An unusual feel- 
ing of gratitude softened her heart as she 
held out her hand to him. May's watchful 
eyes betrayed uneasiness and disapproval. 
But they only stirred up Catherine to the 
exercise of her power. 

It was a strange blindness certainly which 
prevented her frotn seeing in May's unwilling- 
ness to encourage her condescension to Alan, 
a clear proof of her complete indifference to 
Miss Mayhew's other suitor. But Catherine 
never saw plainly when passion was brought 
into play, and was inclined to impute to May, 
as she did to most of her acquaintance — so 
inconsistent was she with aU her self-despair 
— a comprehensive jealousy of the influence 
of her charms. 

* I thought you were both lost,' said Cathe- 
rine, assuming the chair Alan hastily brought 
her, and addressing him solely with her eyes, 
* I fanded I should have seen you this morn- 
ing at Bellair.* 

* This evening, we thought. Had you any 
plan, with which our stupid mistake has inter- 
fered?' asked Alan with anxious contrition. 

* No plan exactly. I suppose the truth is,' 
said Catherine, darting a glance, envenomed 
by quite another consideration, towards 
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May's chair by the window, * little May then 
wants to keep yon &11 to herself because 
you are going so soon. It is very selfish 
of you, you know, May. And whea do you 
really go.' 

'Ah! very soon,' he answered, with vexa- 
tion doubled at the prospect by that regretful | 
question, * in fact the day after to-morrow.' I 

'0 that is cruel!' exclaimed Catherine. 
' What shall we do without all our friends. 
May? ' You have heard that our guests at 
Bellair are on the point of departure also?' 

* Yes,' said May, ' you'll be very dull with- | 

out them.' i 

'Very,' said Catherine, falling back for a I 

moment into the meditations which had en- 
grossed her at home. She started from them 
presently, however, to observe to May with 
a sharpness which pierced at all points through 
her friendly disguise, ' They will both bear 
away your image in their hearts. May ; you are 
no mean raanslayer, considering your age, my 
child; what do you think, Alan?' 

Alan, who desired no better than to believe 
Catherine's first words, acquiesced with much 
satisfaction. 

' She is a sadly successful conspil-ator 
against the liberties of the nobler sex,' said 
Alan. 
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' Three victims in a season, and at Lynn- 
water ! ' Catherine continued, closely watch- 
ing May's face, ' My cousin Ragagni, Geronimo 
Varese, and Philip Lucas!' 

She had paused purposely upon the second 
name, but May listened without change of 
expression to the last. Then she laughed; 
* I recommend alLmy friends to go abroad,' 
she said, *it is astonishing how it improves 
the taste.' 

' Coming from abroad is better still, is it 
not?' said Catherine, with intentional signifi- 
cance. 

May, ascribing to a desire to keep Alan still 
in the toils, these insinuations that Varese's 
admiration was for her, flushed red with a 
feeling of anger. The other, noticing the un- 
wonted colour, attributed it to a diflferent 
cause, and the satisfaction of the one and 
misery of the other was complete. For a 
moment Miss May hew did not speak. 

*Well, you will be sure to come in the 
evening,' she said at'last, ' remember they go 
to-morrow night.' 

* You will feel it a great loss, no doubt,' 
said May hastily, ' it is nothing whatever to 
me.' 

Catherine, rising to depart, tapped her on 
the cheek with her old patronising gesture, 
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originated. Varese was not one to concern 
himself seriously about anything, whilst Ra- 
gagni, though of an unusual indijfference to 
trifles, never sought an object without the 
steadiest determination to obtain it. It was 
now impossible to do anything but watch. 
He maintained an unceasing vigilance, con- 
tinually studying the looks and bearing of 
those whose behaviour could in ^ny way be 
operating for or against the success of the 
plan he had at heart. 

Of keener penetration than Varese, he was 
more than once so near the truth of Cathe- 
rine's alteration, as to suggest to his friend that 
some lack of devotion on his part was its cause, 
urging him to remedy his error by a further 
display of that lover-like ardour which had 
been hitherto so successful. But Varese, 
convinced of Miss Mayhew's growing indif- 
ference, and averse to be made a fool of, only 
hung back mare from day to day. He still 
retained his determination of making an ex- 
plicit declaration of affection when the moment 
of departure should be very near, but he 
would not open his lips till then. If a refusal 
awaited him he would not bring it on himself, 
until the close of the conversation could be 
also the immediate close of his stay at Bellair. 

On this point he betrayed an unusual obsti- 
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nacy, and Ragagni had to give way, and wait 
the arrival of the time Varese himself had 
fixed. Happily, he was possessed of that rare 
patience which can endure suspense. Success 
or failure was, indeed, in no sense of vital con- 
sequence to himself But since the former 
might benefit the cause to which he was 
devoted, it appeared to him of far more im- 
portance than any personal concern. 

His conclusions as to the cause of the pre- 
sent untoward state of affairs, varying occa- 
sionally, from time to time, Ragagni's old 
uneasiness concerning Alan Valery's influence 
over his cousin unpleasantly revived. It was 
especially strong the evening of Catherine's 
visit to May Valery, which was in some sense 
the last the two Italians would spend at Bel- 
lair, as they were to start the next, though 
not till late, going by a night train to London. 

That evening Alan, though not May, had 
obeyed Catherine's invitation and come up to 
Bellair. The departure of her guests being some- 
what nearer than his, it would have seemed but 
natural that Catherine should devote herself 
most to them, more particularly as there was 
no such certain prospect of their return. But 
Catherine was then in a mood for desperate 
measures, and bent upon a last effort to sting 
Varese into jealousy of his rival. Or if that 

VOL* I. Q 
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were impossible, it would be well to screen her 
pride by an exhibition of the devotion that 
was at her command elsewhere. Alan Valery 
went home intoxicated with the prospect of 
success, so confident of it as to be able to re- 
spond, almost cordially, to the praise of his 
defeated rival, which Philip Lucas, whom he 
met, and who was not famous for considering 
what people best liked tp hear, was inadver- 
tent enough to express. Varese, on his part, 
observed to Ragagni, that the explanation he 
intended to seek with Catherine the succeeding 
evening would be absolutely unnecessary. 

Ragagni was himself seriously alarmed for 
the accomplishment of his project, though not 
quite so certain of impending failure as his 
friend. He had seen enough that week to 
convince him that Catherine was unhappy. 
That night, even, from time to time there had 
been a look of suffering and despondency in 
her face which Alan's presence was unable to 
dispel. Valery's own exultation, which he 
took little pains to conceal, did not prove very 
much. That he had a share in Catherine's 
change, Ragagni could not but admit as pro- 
bable, but though thoroughly anxious and 
uneasy, he would not yet give up all for lost. In 
the course of the next morning he determined 
to carry his observation into the enemy's 
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quarters, by paying Alan and his sister a 
farewell visit. Catherine, whose heart was 
given up to foreboding, foreseeing a near and 
final parting with Varese, under the plea of 
indisposition, kept within her own apartments, 
so that not even watchfulness was practicable 
at Bellair. Besides, he had rather a liking for 
May, and was not averse to the idea of seeing 
her again before he went. 

About noon, therefore, brother and sister 
were surprised by his sudden appearance. 
May on the whole was rather glad, for Alan, 
absorbed probably by the recollection of last 
night's triumph, in which May if she guessed 
at it could not sympathise, had been but a 
dull companion during the last hour or so, 
that she had exchanged her music and drawing 
for the fancy knitting, which did not hinder 
conversation. He had shown a decided pre- 
ference for silence, and May at last, in sheer 
weariness, neglected her knitting, and sought 
amusement in turning out the old-fashioned 
box, an upper compartment in which usually 
contained it. It was that same box which 
she had fetched not long ago from Mrs. 
Mann's, an ancient affair, and a very choice 
possession of her childhood. It had once 
belonged to her mother, and was full of secret 
drawers and a labyrinth of small chambers, 
a2 
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very fascinating to the infant mind. But for 
years she had never opened it except to thrust 
her knitting needles into the long shallow tray 
which held them so conveniently at the top, 
until, this morning, Alan's silence and abstrac- 
tion compelled her to seek occupation for her 
thoughts, in an examination of its long for- 
gotten contents. 

Seated on the floor by the window, with the 
box at her side, and her lap strewn with 
childish treasures, she perhaps seemed to 
Ragagni as he entered only fit to play with 
them. Upon seeing him, however, she pushed 
them all aside, in haste to assume a more dig- 
nified position. 

' I am come to say you addio,' said Ragagni, 
not unobservant of Alan Valery's darkening 
visage, which betrayed displeasure at his 
presence, even on such an errand. Ragagni 
had indeed appeared to him as a bird of ill- 
omen ever since he had foretold Catherine's 
marriage with Varese, and his present hope 
that the prediction had never possessed any 
real foundation, had not raised the character 
of the prophet in his estimation. ' I depart 
to-morrow, signorina,' continued Ragagni, 
turning to May, who wore a much more 
encouraging expression. 



1 
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' Ah, SO I heard ! ' she exclaimed regretfully, 
for his manner to her had been always kind, 
and she was ever as grateful for notice as if it 
had been the exception, instead of the rule 
which marked the general behaviour towards 
her. ' I am sure I wish you a good journey. 
You are going to Italy, are not you, where it is 
so dangerous for you to be ? What are you 
going to do there?' 

Ragagni smiled at the question. ' It may 
be,' he said, ' that you and others shall hear,' 

' How long will it take you to get there,' 
asked Alan, Since he was there, he had no 
course but to make the best of his company, 
since May's friendliness would contrast too 
strongly with any display of coldness from 
himself. ' Shall you make any stay in 
London? ' 

* Solely to pass from one station to the 
other. I stop not anywhere upon the road. 
Our affair will not wait.' 

* It is something very great, is it not? ' asked 
May, with a very serious voice. 'Will there 
be any fighting where you are going, Signor 
Ragagni?' 

' Ah, that can I not tell you. Follow, some- 
times, great things upon what at first are 
small.' May's thoughts ran strangely upon 
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dungeons and infernal machines, but as she 
did not exactly like to connect Ragagni with 
either, she did not allow them utterance. 

' Shall you ever come here again, do you 
think?' she asked with evident interest. 

* It is possible. Geroniino, you are aware, 
goes but to London, and returns probably 
before long.' 

Alan Valery had been expecting some such 
thrust as this. He set it down as equally 
authentic with the prophecy of Catherine's 
marriage, but it caused nevertheless some 
little stirring of the lately allayed jealousy and 
uneasiness. 

* He, then,' he said, * is not mixed up with 
this affair of yours in Italy? ' 

' No,' replied Ragagni, ' fortunatamente.' 
The 'fortunatamente' had an evil significance 
in Alan's ears. Like Ragagni's last speech, 
it was spoken with the design of suggesting 
to him Varese's close connection with Bellair. 
He understood the motive, but it answered 
its purpose of disturbing him nevertheless. 
His discomposure appeared in his face, for he 
was too young yet to have much command 
over his features. That perturbed and irritated 
look was probably all Ragagni desired to see, 
proving that Alan yet felt himself insecure 
in Catherine's favour. He turned from him 
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to May, who was again, though half absently, 
examining the drawers of her box. 

' What have you there, signorina?' 

' Only an old box; I had it when I was a 
child, and it is full of rubbish. It is not all 
rubbish, though. I have come upon a carved 
ivory needle-case, and here's an old-fashioned 
ring, besides. It is not ugly, is it?' 

He took it from her hand courteously, and 
examined it. It was apparently an old mourn- 
ing ring, for a piece of white satin, on which a 
weeping willow was embroidered in golden 
hair, was enclosed under crystal, and set 
round with small amethysts. The gold band 
which fitted the finger, had been bent into a 
strange square shape, and the crystal was 
cracked in two places. 

' I had quite forgotten it was there, if in- 
deed I ever knew of it, but I never remember 
so much as seeing it before. I thought I was 
breaking down a partition, instead of opening 
a drawer when I found it. It may have been 
there for years,' said May. 'I declare I 
would wear it, if it were not too large for 
me, it is so old-fashioned and curious.' 

She spoke rather absently, for she had 
noticed the cloud coming on her brother's 
face, and was considering by what means she 
should divert him from his gloomy thoughts. 



1 
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When Ragagni gave her back the ring, she 
rose and went across to him with a playful 
gesture. 

* Alan, my dear/ she said gaily, ' I had no 
parting gift for you, my purse, as usual, being 
quite empty. Some kind fairy has put it in 
my power notwithstanding to gratify the 
wishes of my heart. This ring, dear, will 
just fit you, and as of course you are in low 
spirits at leaving me, its mourning character 
will not be wholly inappropriate. By a stretch 
of imagination you can fancy it is my hair.' 

He was just then in no humour for trifling, 
but he was always gentle to May. He suffered 
her to put it on his finger without resistance. 

' Really, Alan,' she said when she had done 
so, ' it is not ugly — ^is it, Signor Ragagni ? I 
like to see a ring on a man's hand. When 
you are rich, Alan, you shall always wear a 
very handsome ring ; meantime that one does 
not look bad at a distance. Take care of it. 
It is rather loose, even for you.' 

' Am I to wear it in memory of you. May, 
or out of respect for my defunct great-grand- 
mother, whose hair, I suppose, it contains?' 
said Alan, drawn out of himself for the 
moment by her wiles. 

* In memory of me,' said May. Then she 
came back to her old place, and as she re- 
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filled the box, once more directed her atten- 
tion to her guest. 

* I am sorry you are going, Signor Ragagni,' 
she said presently, in her frank fashion. She 
would be unfeignedly glad of Varese's depar- 
ture, but she rather liked his grave companion, 
and moreover suspected peril in the enter- 
prise that called him away. 

' Grazie, signorina, so am I also sorry, for 
some reasons.' 

'I daresay you will come back again to 
fetch your friend,' said May. 

' To visit him, perhaps,' he answered, and 
then he rose to go, taking a kindly leave of 
May, and even of Alan also, till the latter in- 
terrupted him by saying he should be at 
Bellair that evening. He also had to bid 
farewell to Mr. Montague and Catherine, his 
departure being fixed for the next morning. 

Alan had other parting visits to pay among 
his Lynnwater acquaintance; and in these 
the afternoon was consumed. May went with 
him to some, but a certain nervousness pre- 
vented her from accompanying him to Bellair. 
His preoccupation of the morning had changed, 
since Ragagni's visit, to a restless and moody 
humour, which, she feared, foreboded evil. He 
started for Bellair without her, a little after 
eight o'clock. 
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Catherine Mayhew kept her own room till 
nearly evening. During the forenoon she had 
entertained some idea of remaining there all 
day, and so, on the plea of indisposition, avoid- 
ing that parting with Geronimo Varese during 
which it would be so difficult to miuntain the 
constrained and indifferent manner which she 
had observed towards him of late. But as 
the hour of his departure drew nearer, her 
intense unwillingness to let him go forbade 
her thus to hasten their separation. 

She had a face which betrayed, with extra- 
ordinary quickness, the effect of iUness or 
of grief. When she appeared at the dinner 
table, her haggard features, heavy eyes, and 
sunken cheeks, could not but attract the atten- 
tion of all. Her manner, languid and weary, 
expressed either astonishing physical weak- 
ness, or the despondency of a great sorrow. 
In reply to the questioning of her uncle and 
her guests, she allowed that she was ill, 
ascribing the marked alteration in her appear- 
ance to a violent headache which had racked 
her with pain all day. 

On first meeting Geronimo she endeavoured 
to assume a cold and unconcerned demeanour. 
But the effort it required had warned her 
that she would scarcely be able to maintain it 
to the end. The oppressive sense of disap- 
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pointment, the foreboding of the dismal and 
forlorn condition in which she was about to 
be left, so crushed her that she had not spirit 
enough, now at this last moment, to display 
anger and indifference, even to him who was 
so leaving her. Such, indeed, was the ascend- 
ancy he had obtained over her, that she felt 
positively grateful for the softening of manner 
which was occasioned, probably, by commisera- 
tion of her suffering appearance. Her pride 
and indignation had departed. She felt only 
that he was going, and for ever, and that a 
wretched and aimless existence lay before 
her. 

Geronimo was at first puzzled and fuU of 
compassion for what looked like serious, 
though very sudden illness. Presently ob- 
serving that his first words of sympathy 
seemed to produce a slight improvement, it 
flashed upon him that after all Ragagni might 
have been right. Then, perhaps, guessing for 
the first time the reality and intensity of the 
love that existed for him in that heart other- 
wise so empty, so forlorn, there rose within 
him a sincerer hope that she might make 
favourable answer to the words he meant that 
evening to speak, than he had ever thought 
to feel before. He made further experiments 
upon Catherine's health by a gradual return 
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to the manners of a lover, and — such rapid 
transitions were possible in her temperament 
— she who had entered the room ill, listless, 
and despairing, before dinner was over was 
again gay and handsome, rewarding the re- 
turning truant with graciousness which it 
was scarcely possible to mistake. She had, 
however, to pay the penalty of those capri- 
cious ways which had lately misled him, and 
of which the recollection yet remained to 
hinder him from prompt belief in her affection. 
Some consciousness of this it was, perhaps, 
which made her so unusually careful to eschew 
everjrthing in her manner which could remind 
him of her recent appearance of preference for 
another. 

When Alan Valery reached Bellair, the in- 
terval of sunshine was over for him. Mr. 
Montague, probably under the idea that he 
was thus fulfilling the duties of hospitality, 
was endeavouring to monopolise the conversa- 
tion of both his parting guests, and Catherine, 
thus left to herself, was sitting a little apart, 
once more daring to admit hopeful thoughts 
into her mind. To these Alan Valery's greet- 
ing was, as once before it had been, an 
unwelcome interruption. She was at that 
moment perfectly indifferent as to how she 
appeared to him. He might call her fickle. 
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inconstant, if he chose. No recollection of 
the caresses which in her despair she had 
heaped upon him last night, should induce 
her to infuse into her present demeanour any- 
more of favour than she felt. 

When Alan reminded her that he was 
leaving Lynnwater by the first train in the 
morning, and that this was consequently a 
farewell visit, she only answered, as if with 
sudden recollection, ' Ah, to be sure ! ' and 
rising immediately, led the way towards Mr. 
Montague. 

'Uncle Oliver, Alan Valery has come to 
bid us good-bye. He is going to-morrow. 
All our friends are leaving us,' she added, 
sitting do^vn at a less distance from Geronimo, 
and addressing to him solely with her eyes, 
the regret which her tone of voice expressed. 

' They are unhappy,' he answered. * For 
me, so agreeable has been my leisure, I am of 
little inclination to return to labour.' 

Then Alan Valery, having hastily exchanged 
a few words with Mr, Montague, appeared at 
her other side, and she was obliged to say 
something to him. 

' You will not get another holiday for some 
time, I suppose, will you?' she said. 'This 
has been very long. Do you think your 
health quite recovered ? ' 
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* yes, quite/ answered Alan. ' I don't 
know when I shall be able to come down 
again ; but it will be as soon as I can.' 

Upon that there followed an unpleasant 
pause, each of the rivals being much embar- 
rassed by the presence of the other. A 
happy thought of Varese's broke the silence 
at length. 

' Caterina/ he said, ' long will it be before 
Ragagni or I hear again your voice. Chant 
to us one song.' 

Miss Mayhew was well known in L3ninwater 
for a fine singer, and had always found her 
voice one of her most powerful attractions. 
It had often helped her to amuse her guests 
during the quiet evenings at Bellair. That 
night, weary, and struggling with various 
emotions, it was not as usual strong and clear; 
but Varese, who could guess the cause that 
thus affected it, was not likely to be the less 
pleased with it for that. 

Leading her to the piano, he stationed him- 
self at her side, thus interposing an impassa- 
ble barrier between her and every one else. 
Catherine could not but feel that she was 
singing to him alone, and by the expression 
of her face, liked well that it should be so. 
Alan Valery, with black anger at his heart, 
perceived that he had nothing to do but to 
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take leave and go. His first idea had been to 
outstay the two Italians, who intended to 
walk to Richleigh station, the evening being 
exceedingly fine, and could not, therefore, 
have much more time to spare. But patience 
failed him to sit there and watch those two in 
the comer by the piano. Many times before, 
it was true, had Catherine's vagaries caused 
him similar irritation ; but now, coming after 
last night's triumph, it was unusually hard to 
bear. Taking his resolution suddenly, he 
bade Mr. Montague and Ragagni good-bye, 
and then went across to Catherine. 

* I am going, Catherine; good-bye,' he said 
with a brevity that was almost stern, stretch- 
ing out his hand to her over the piano as he 
spoke. 

She was in the middle of a song, and did 
not interrupt herself to take it. She nodded 
to him, and he, raging inwardly, turned on 
his heel and moved towards the door. Before 
he reached it the song ended, and Catherine 
leaned forward to call after him, ^ A pleasant 
journey to you, Alan ! ' 

But at the moment the door closed upon 
him, and she could not tell whether he had 
heard or not. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Alan Valery went out wrathful and heavy- 
hearted. There had been that in Catherine's 
manner to him, in her careless, unconcerned 
farewell, that wounded his feelings and irri- 
tated his temper, beyond anything that had 
caused him grief or passion before. Wearied 
in a day of showing him favour, she had 
turned from him with insulting haste, to de- 
vote herself to Varese, without even caring at 
parting to take his hand. 

Notwithstanding, so infatuated was he that 
he could not even yet bring himself to believe 
in her utter indifference to him. If thus 
scornful at times, there were many others 
still fresh in his memory when he had found 
her gracious. Only last night she had neither 
looks nor words for any one but him. It was 
the recollection of that recent exaltation, that 
made his present downfall so very bitter. 

Naturally more passionate than Varese, and 
loving Catherine with an obstinate devotion, 
whose intensity went far to redeem from ab- 
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surdity this attachment on the part of a mere 
boy for a woman no longer young, Alan could 
command no such equanimity as his rival had 
in similar circumstances displayed. 

He sought comfort in the reflection that it 
had been always her way to be capricious. 
Nevertheless it was true that a worse moment 
for showing caprice could not have been 
chosen. It was their last meeting for months, 
and she had repulsed him, favouring his rival 
before his very eyes. Rash conduct, if she 
really loved him. Alan knew very well that 
he was hopibg against hope. Only hoping, 
in fact, because he could not face despair. 
Yet if Catherine were going to be false to 
him, she would be very false indeed. He 
never reflected upon the difference of age, and 
he did not understand Catherine's character 
in the least. Upon acts of kindness prompted 
by a feeling at times almost motherly, and 
the mere vanity which had been soothed by 
his admiration, he had founded a belief that 
Catherine entertained for him the same feel- 
ings that were in his heart for her. It was a 
fancy that had begun ridiculously early, and 
year by year it had grown stronger, as, no 
fitter object diverting her attention, she had 
continued to lavish upon him her favours 
and her smiles. It was indeed probable that 
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before Yarese came to Bellair, Catherine had 
contemplated a marriage with Alan Yaleiy 
as a thing within the bounds of possibility, 
as better than that despised and lonely fette 
the' thought of which she so exceedingly ab- 
horred. But she must have felt that in such 
a union there would be something absurd, 
and at the first appearance of another and 
older suitor had willingly abandoned a project, 
only entertained as a last refuge from a future 
which she did not know how to encounter. 
Alan, to whom such a state of feeling and 
change of intention would have been impos- 
sible, knew not how to receive the idea that 
she had really discarded him for another. 
Besides, admitting that, how should he ac- 
count for her late marked though fleeting 
condescensions to himself? — for her beha- 
viour last night, for instance, wfaiph had sur- 
passed in tenderness her manner to him at 
any previous time ? He had a sort of expec- 
tation that his fate would be that night 
decided, and with it an impatient conviction 
that he could no longer influence it by any 
action of his. But he could not make up his 
mind to believe the worst until the worst 
should actually, and to his knowledge, have 
come to pass. With this love for Catherine 
other passions were intermingled — bitter ri- 
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valry of Varese— fierce determination to de- 
feat him if possible, if only for the sake of 
defeating him — ^to succeed for the mere love 
of success; and he knew not how to face the 
thought of disappointment to feelings so 
various and so intense. To win Catherine 
May hew he had set before him as the great 
object of his life, and he could conceive no 
other ambition which should supply its place. 
It mattered nothing to him that she was not 
young, and was losing her beauty daily — ^he 
did not even know that it was so. He never 
took into consideration that all would con- 
demn, and many ridicule, such a marriage. 
He had set his heart upon her, and he must 
have her. 

He had left the house, but did not care to 
go quite away. The belief that that might 
be taking place within doors which would 
aflfect his whole future, would not suffer him 
to go home. He wandered up and down the 
sweep, making the black shadow of the house, 
where it cut the moonlight, the boundary of his 
walk, wondering what would happen. Some- 
thing would happen that night, he felt assured, 
but could not make up his mind whether to 
him it would bring ruin or success. 

Success meant the final discomfiture and 
dismissal of Geronimo Varese. That obstacle 
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once removed, Alan entertained no doubt of 
regaining his former ascendancy over Cathe- 
rine. Or at any rate he would be content 
now to ask of fortune the humiliation of his 
rival. That effected, he would take his chance 
for the rest. But there was no hiding from 
himself that this dismissal of Geronimo was 
very unlikely to take place. A little while 
ago, he had been hanging over Catherine 
whilst she sang to him, her eyes looking up 
to his now and then, with a look Alan could 
not bear to recal, as she inquired how he 
liked her songs., Alan was not naturally 
hopeful, and had not the greatness of the 
stake made him fear to despair, he would 
have despaired at once. Varese's chance was 
at that moment incomparably better than 
his; but that he had no chance he would not 
admit. On the contrary, he assured himself 
that he had, and to keep himself from that 
depth of misery and madness into which the 
thought of his rival's success threw him, he 
magnified the prospect of his own. 

All he wanted was Varese's defeat and Ca- 
therine's love. He did not care for her money 
in the least. He never thought of it, except 
to accuse Varese of coveting it, in his own 
mind. To that and nothing else, he was con- 
fident, should be attributed the rivalry so for- 
midable to his hopes. Generally, he expected 
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everybody to admire Miss Mayhew, but he 
would not allow to the little Italian even the 
merit of good taste. He himself wanted Cathe- 
rine — admired her — ^loved her. The love and 
admiration of Varese, were awakened solely 
by the beauties of Bellair. Was it possible 
that a creature so mean in mind, so insignifi- 
cant in person, was really to come between 
him and Catherine, to rob him of aflfections he 
had reckoned his own for years? Pacing 
about in the dark he came almost suddenly 
face to face with some one emerging from the 
house. 

'Ah! signorino,' said Ragagni's voice, *it 
is agreeable without to-night. You and I 
bring to an end our adieus in reasonable time ; 
others there are who find it more pleasing to 
stay in the doors, and who have much to say 
to one another. It appears to me that I shall 
travel alone to London, after all.' 

Something like a shiver passed over Alan 
Valery, only it left him hotter than before. 
The well-directed shaft had gone home, as 
usual, through the joints of his harness, adding 
to his feverish, blood a fresh impetus of rage 
and pain. 

' What detains your friend? ' he asked, after 
a very appreciable pause. 

' It is necessary to have patience with 
lovers,' answered Ragagni, * I also have been 
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young. But I could not lose the train for 
him. Also he may overtake me, if he should 
go to-night, for I walk but slow. You are 
going home to your young sister, Mr. Yalery? 
It is also for a little distance my way.' 

* I am not going home yet,' Alan answered 
shortly. 

Ragagni lingered nevertheless, apparently 
unwilUng to leave him. 

* The night is very fine,' he observed, look- 
ing up at the sky, ^ I shall have an agreeable 
walk.' 

* You will be late,' said Alan, impatient of 
his presence, ^unless you set about it.' 

* Then I must bid you addio, Mr. Valery,' 
answered Ragagni, preparing with evident 
reluctance to depart. ^ It may be, we may 
meet again.' 

Then for a few minutes he was lost to sight 
in the deep shadow, re-appearing presently, a 
lai^ dark object upon the white moon-silvered 
road, large in the sense of breadth not height, 
for Ragagni was not tall. More than once, 
however, as he went, Alan Valery saw him 
turn and look back as if at .him. It was 
scarcely possible that he could distinguish his 
figure in the surrounding gloom beneath the 
house, but ill-pleased with the idea of being 
watched, Alan at length moved farther away 
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over the lawn that stretched, partly in shade 
and partly in light, up from the gravel drive 
to the terrace forming two sides of a square, 
which crowned the high ground above Bellair, 
and bounded the flower gardenin that direction. 
At the top. there was no very extensive pro- 
spect, a fir copse, which began near th^ west 
wing of the house, spreading in a wide semi- 
circle at the distance of two or three fields in 
front. Here Alan first stayed his restless 
feet, gazing, without seeing, at the white moon- 
light lying on the grass and shining on the 
little dusty footpaths running through the 
meadows, till they looked like tiny rivulets of 
gleaming water. Beyond stood the black 
ridge of trees, making a dense gloom far more 
in harmony with his thoughts. 

Dismissed! It looked like dismissal to be 
lingering so long that his friend could not 
wait for him — ^to be about to pass, perhaps, 
another whole night at Bellair ! Was this the 
defeat, the humiliation of his rival, for which 
Alan had hoped, for which in prayers, that 
were more like curses, he had prayed? The 
defeat, the humiliation was his own ! 

A few moments spent there looking out 
blankly over the light into the darkness, and 
he wearied of the inaction which gave such 
terrible leisure for thought. He came down 
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again along the other part of the terrace, sepa- 
rated from it by a trellis- work, covered with 
late blooming roses, skirting one side of the 
lawn. This part of the terrace commanded a 
magnificent view of the clifi^s and of the bay 
over the slate roofs of Lynnwater, lying in the 
deep basin at the foot of the hills. Seats were 
placed at this spot, which was a very favourite 
resort, and Alan coming down over the grass 
behind the roses, became aware that they were 
at that very moment occupied. Through the 
leaves came the gleam of a white dress, and a 
scarlet shawl of China crape, in close proxi- 
mity to something dark, and the shadows of 
two figures fell upon the trellis which alone 
intervened between him and them. Catherine 
and Geronimo Varese sat close together on 
the stone bench, looking down over the balus- 
trade which guarded the terrace, and was orna- 
mented at intervals with large pots of flowers. 
Below, upon the still blue water, a few 
pleasure boats lingered yet outside the break- 
water, rocking lazily to the slow ripple. From 
the trawlers gathered within the harbour, 
spectral reflections of masts and cordage, and 
here and there a light, lengthened inwards 
towards the shore. Far away, where the long 
low hills were lost in hazy distance, the beacon 
upon Portland Bill burned in red contrast to 
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the white cool sky. A change might not be 
very distant, but there was no sign of it as 
yet, and the night was as bright as day. 

Catherine's face, upon which, as she turned 
presently the moon shone full, was pale, and 
even much of its animation might be traced 
to a feeling of anxious expectation. For the 
moments were passing and Geronimo, whether 
or no he meant to speak, had not spoken yet. 

* I almost fancy that I hear the plashing of 
the oars,' said Catherine as she leaned over the 
parapet. 

' Surely it is too distant off,' answered 
Varese, his voice like hers betraying a pre- 
occupied mind. 

' Yes, it must be, but then everything is so 
still. Would not you like to be in one of those 
boats?' 

' Si, for a life,' he replied. 

' That,' objected Catherine, * might be rather 
monotonous. It would be pleasant for a time, 
but after a while I should wish for a cloud to 
come over the moon, and a little foam to 
break that long roll and swell. I don't like a 
life all smooth and placid. I think I should 
like a great enterprise, like yours for instance, 
something in which one could take an absorb- 
ing interest. The life one leads here, I hate. 
I grow weary for a little excitement. 
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*You hate your life here!' cried Varese, 
^ this life 80 good, so happy? ' 

4t is very dull,' she answered, shuddering 
inwaidly as she thought of what, if he left 
her for ever, it would become. 

^ Ah, nothing know you of the tempests and 
the storms,' replied Varese. ^ You think it 
very dull to be under the shelter, to live in 
security. My life has been all one tempest. I 
have been thrown now up, now down, as would 
be that barchetta if began the sea to whiten 
and the sky to cloud. And how would it 
please me to sit still and rock gently by the 
light of the moon ! ' 

* Tou, who are all action, all fire ! ' exclauned 
Catherine. 

^ Of truth, I seem so ordinarily. But there 
are moments when one loses heart,* Yarese 
answered sighing. ^ This your life that you 
call dull, melancholy, appears to me a para- 
dise. Kever have I been happy as much as I 
have been here. But in litde I shall be far 
off from it, — ^molto lontano.' 

It was a very true regret that he expressed, 
though he gave it speech principally that he 
might observe its effect upon Catherine. She 
began to thrill with passionate expectation. 

* There will be no flaming sword to prevent 
your return,* she said. 
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' Sword of steel will do as well.' 

* Sword of steel ! but you are not going 
where those are ! You are not/ she added 
with breathless quickness, and an accent of 
painful anxiety, ' you are not going after all 
to Italy?' 

* But yes, I follow, in little, ¥ amico.' 

* To Italy ! ' repeated Catherine in a voice of 
consternation. ' But yon are not safe there. 
It is dangerous for you to go there ! ' 

Her manner betrayed a solicitude for his wel- 
fare wholly incompatible with the indifference 
he had attributed to her of late ; but a recollec- 
tion of her recent vagaries, determined Varese 
to make very sure of her humour before he 
committed himself in words. 

*It is true, there is peril; but what does 
that make? Whom will that touch? I am a 
man by himself,' replied Varese; * wherefore 
not go?* 

*You have friends,' she answered implor- 
ingly- * 0, why do you go ? You should not 
go?' 

* And of new I say, wherefore not go? ' he 
repeated. *I have friends — they have been 
good to me. But who is there that would 
feel a space, an emptiness in his heart, hearing 
I had died? Non v' enessuno. I have no wife 
and children for whom to hold dear my safety. 
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Ragagni — ^to him appears death for a such 
cause felicitous more than life.' 

* You said you would not go/ said Catherine, 
almost indignantly, in her extreme earnest- 
ness. ' You told me yesterday morning that 
you were only going to London.* 

* First to London, e poi, to Italia. There 
is no reason to retain me. You, Caterina, 
who are for me so good, bid me stay solely 
for my own respect. None bid me stay be- 
cause my death, if I perish, would be a wound 
to themselves.' 

Catherine was silent, rapidly plucking away 
the blossoms of a tall scarlet geranium placed 
near her on the balustrade. 

*I bid you stay, then,' she said, at last, 
speaking out sharply in her excitement, * we 
are friends. It wounds me dreadfully to lose 
a friend.' 

But friendship shared with Alan Valery was 
no object of ambition to Geronimo. 

' Blessed you, for calling me your friend^' 
he answered, ' but would even that be cause 
sufficient? You have many friends, Caterina. 
Your humane heart would grieve if harm 
came to me, but it is not possible that you 
could want me ; you would not be unhappy,' 

' I should,' she said, with suppressed vehe- 
mence, ' I should.' 
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' It does not please you to think that what 
is now living and safe beside you, speaking to 
you, listening to your voice, shall be put to 
pain, be made cold, and deaf, and mute, never 
to be seen by you again, far off from you for 
ever. But every day after that I should be 
gone, you would feel of this less and less, and 
if ever Ragagni told you I had perished, you 
would surprise yourself with feeling so little.' 

* I am not so cold-hearted,' answered Cathe- 
rine, trembling with rising sobs. 

'Cold of heart? No, that are you not. 
You would be sorry, you would say, " Ah ! 
poverino ! " A little you would suffer, a little 
you would lament yourself; then you would 
forget yourself of me. You would not feel 
that grief which should first of all be con- 
sidered, to guard you from which might all 
be given up. You have many friends. My 
heart blesses you for calling me one ; but you 
cannot want me, and — ^bisogna — it must that 
I go.' 

' You shall not go ! ' began Catherine, pas- 
sionately. Then a consciousness of her im- 
potency to retain him coming over her, she hid 
her face and wept. Her tone changed to one 
of beseeching. ' Stay as what you like, only 
stay V ^ 

* For what I like ! ' he exclaimed hastily. 
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^ then will that be somethiDg more than Mend, 
above all your friends, Caterina/ A little 
pause, and then he took her hands from her 
face, and drew her towards him. ^ Is it so, 
Caterina! Do you bid me stay for you as 
yours/ 

^ For me, if nothing else will keep you,' she 
answered at last, lifting her head desperately, 
* K you die, I die. What have 1 here to keep 
me alive? It is not my country^ I feel like 
an alien. They have all cold hearts. I thought 
you were going to leave me, Geronimo, and 
then I should have died. , Your going would 
kill me. You have no right to kill me, even 
for Italy.' 

He felt her tremble in his arms with the 
passion of her love, the anguish of her fear 
for him. She pictured him far away, throw- 
ing himself upon hostile spears, perishing in 
the dungeons of tyrants, to whom he had first 
made himself a terror. It was a thought that 
suffered no blushes to colour her cheek, no 
womanly reserve to check her speech. Her 
one idea was how he might be saved. She 
scarcely knew yet whether he would yield and 
stay, consenting for her sake to cherish the 
life he held so worthless for its own. But, in 
fact, he had yielded already. 

'Who could leave you, Caterina?' he said 
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passionately in his turn, but not without some 
delightful amazement at the intensity of a love 
whose existence he had so recently doubted. 
* To London I must go, but I will go no further.' 

She drew a long sigh of relief. ' How you 
have tortured me.' 

*But shall not I have a reward for this 
sacrifice so great,' he asked gaily, beginning 
to realize the fulness of his success. 

* A reward?' He should have her whole 
possessions ! But the transfer was not possible 
then, and bending over her, he took that re- 
ward which at the moment seemed richest, 
from lips which made no effort to refuse. 

And all the while, behind the roses, the un- 
seen listener stood watching. He had heard 
and beheld it all. He had heard Catherine's 
voice, thrilling with entreaty, as she bade 
Varese stay, and now, as there passed between 
them that embrace, he could see her face in 
the moonlight, pale indeed, but beautified 
by the glow of her strong love as Gero- 
nimo bent over her, full of surprise, delight, 
and exultation. It was a sight that told him 
all he had lost and all the other had won. 

Suddenly, as if some mysterious conscious- 
ness of his rival's nearness brought him, for- 
gotten in the first moment of his triumph, to 
Varese's thoughts, to dash it now with a little 
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doubt and apprehension, pausing in the midst 
of his rapture, Geronimo drew back. 

* You speak of cold hearts, Caterina mia,' 
he said lightly, but keenly observant never- 
theless, ^surely one heart is there that for you 
is not cold.' 

Catherine's terrors, dismissed by his promise 
to stay, and consoled by his assurance of love, 
had been replaced by an exquisite happiness, 
which this allusion could but very slightly 
disturb. 

*I don't know about the heart,' she an- 
swered with laughing vexation; 'there is a 
very hot head, and a very hot temper goes 
with it. Alan Valery, you mean?' 

* Appunto,' said Varese. ' There have been 
moments when for his cause I have endured 
suffering intolerable ! When I have feared — ^ 

* Not his rivalry, surely? ' exclaimed Cathe* 
rine hastily, and not without a feeling of guilt, 
* he is a poor, foolish, furious fellow ! He is 
nothing to me — ^less than nothing ! ' 

She laughed, a little uneasily. Geronimo, 
relieved from all anxiety, and enchanted to 
hear his rival thus described, laughed also, 
but with aU his heart. 

'Then am I contented!' he jojrfully ex- 
claimed. ' The " poor, foolish, furious fellow " 
shall not trouble me mot*e.' 
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Once or twice he repeated the words with 
much satisfaction. Fitter epithets, he thought, 
could not have been chosen. All of a sudden 
she checked him, laying her hand on his arm. 

* Some one is there/ she said, in a nervous 
whisper- 
Startled in his turn, and looking hastily 
round, Varese inquired, * Where?' 

' Behind the roses.' 

' Non h possibile.' 

He went, however, to the trellis and looked 
through. Nothing was to be seen, but he 
thought he heard a step, falling soft and dull 
upon the grass. A little higher up there was 
an opening communicating with the lawn, 
but on reaching it he found no one there; 
only, far off among the garden paths, he dis- 
cerned a tall figure hastening away. 

'Era egli stesso!' exclaimed Varese to him- 
self, standing motionless with surprise and in- 
dignation. Then, as he remembered how little 
the listener could have enjoyed what he had 
overheard, he laughed and returned slowly ta 
Catherine. As he resumed his place beside her, 
obeying an impulse which he did not stay to 
examine, he told her that he had found nothing. 
For the present there were pleasanter topics 
for conversation than Alan Valery, at hand. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

There is nothing in the world so hard to 
bear as scom. When Alan Valery heard 
Catherine make sport of him for Varese's 
pleasure, the power failed him to endure 
more; stricken to the heart he turned and 
wient home. 

The contempt, the treachery with which he 
had been treated bewildered him. He forgot 
that for an hour or so he had known the 
worst was probable, and contrasting last night 
with the present, he felt stunned by the ruin 
of the hopes that had then risen so high. 
Two sensations seemed at that moment to 
constitute his whole life, — a dull pain^ of 
which he scarcely knew where it was, or what, 
whether physical or mental; and a blind, 
aimless hatred of Yarese. In simple justice 
his anger should have been, at least mainly, 
directed against Catherme. The lists had been 
open to all comers, and it could not be im- 
puted to Yarese as a crime that he had 
entered them and won. It was Catherine 
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that had been treacherous and false. But 
Alan was in too great misery to be just. He 
only reflected, if in that state of stupid suffer- 
ing he could be said to reflect at all, that the 
first shadowing of this misfortune had ap- 
peared with Varese at Bellair, and that through 
Varese, and for Varese's advantage, it had 
reached its full accomplishment that night. 
Catherine was indeed falsest of the false, 
but without Varese, she would have had no 
temptation to be other than true. Her lips 
indeed had first pronounced those words of 
scorn ; but it was the fact that Varese's ears 
had heard them, that he had repeated them 
with such sharp mockery over and over again, 
that had given them their exceeding bitter- 
ness. He had caught them up from Catherine 
with such venomous delight, and had echoed 
them to himself with such an accent of con* 
tempt, such full satisfaction of dislike and 
scorn ! Alan, as he strode homewards through 
the park, repeated them also, seeking to avenge 
himself by outrageous mimicry of Varese's 
foreign accent — 'The foolish furious fellow!* 
The words ringing in his ears seemed to 
drive him mad. He almost had it in his 
heart to return and murder Geronimo there 
where he sat by his false love. 

It was mere instinct that guided his steps 
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aright. He saw nothing of the path, nothing 
of what was round him, nothing, in fact, but 
those two sitting on the terrace, side by side, 
with the moonlight shining on Catherine's 
pale passionate face, and Geronimo's dark 
curls. The sight seemed burned into his 
eyes, and as he dwelt upon it he cursed them 
both. 

Then ahnost immediately his heart relented 
towards Catherine. Even yet he would not 
hate her. He could not curse her notwith- 
standing all her wrong. He would revoke 
that which he had uttered against her. But 
let it rest all the more heavily for that, with 
all the more power to blight, with all the more 
deadly hatred upon the man who had sup- 
planted him in her love — ^whom she had suf- 
fered to clasp her in his arms, to take kisses 
from her lips, to whom she had avowed her 
love, bidding him hold his life precious for 
her sake. ' If you die, I die ! ' 

Alan recalled it aU with a sort of savage 
wonder. To him at that moment it seemed 
that on the face of the earth there could be 
none whose life was so worthless, so un- 
necessary, so noxious, as Geronimo Varese. 
He almost marvelled that such were allowed 
to live. Not that he despised him now. He 
was suffering too deeply at his hands, to be 
supported by that feeling which enables men 
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to pass by what they hate as beneath their 
notice. To him the man seemed dangerous, 
armed with a fearful power to give pain. 

As he passed out of the park, not by the 
principal entrance, but by that other door 
lower down the hill, and not far from his 
own home, he looked back through the tree 
branches at the great house in the moonlight, 
and feeling that the hopes which had led him 
there day after day, year after year, were now 
at an end, a sense of great desolation was 
added to the tumult of his rage and hate. 
His life was spoiled. And should they not 
answer for it, who had taken from him all 
that made it worth having? 

As he resumed his walk, not at his usual 
slow pace, but with the long swinging strides 
of inward excitement, a man came along the 
lane, whistling loudly to a couple of dogs 
running on in front. It was very dark there, 
the road lying yet under the shadow of the 
park trees. Alan was passing on unheeding, 
when the other stopped and spoke. 

' Isn't that young Valery?' 

' What do you want?' asked Alan sharply, 
thus brought to a standstill. 

There was a laugh, and then Alan recog- 
nised Philip Lucas and his inseparable canine 
companions. 

^0, it^syou. WeU?' 
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^ Are you just coming irom BeUair?* asked 
Philip. As he spoke he leaned against some 
rails, which divided the road on one side from 
a little rough hollow, with an appearance of 
£Eitigue. 

* I left the house some time ago/ answered 
Alan, exceedingly impati^it of this interrup- 
tion to his thoughts. 

* Were tiiey gone then?' 

* The two Italians? Ragagni was gone. I 
don't much think the other is going to-night,' 
he added with a strange kind of fierce calm- 
ness. 

* I've just walked back from Southport and 
am pretty well beat,' said Philip, lifting his 
hat to cool his brows. *I went over there 
this morning, and so nussed them both when 
they came to take leave. Would there be a 
chance of my catching Varese if I went up 
there now?* 

^ I dare say you might find him,' answered 
Alan, preparing to go on. 

' Good night, then,' said Philip, raising him- 
self. * You go to-morrow, don't you? I am 
not sure that you are cured, though; you 
don't look very well, unless it's the shade of 
the trees.' 

* I don't know that I am very well,' replied 
Alan, readily understanding that there might 
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be an unusual expression in his face, for 
wWch it would be as well to account. * I am 
going home/ 

* You'll stay a day or two longer, I dare 
say/ said Philip. * A jpurney is a horrid bore 
when one is out of sorts. Your sbter won't 
let you go. Well, good night.' 

^ Good night,' said Alan ; and then, released 
from Philip's society, his passion, for a mo- 
ment diverted from its original object to him 
as the cause of this irritating interruption, 
found vent in expressions which it would not 
have pleased his late companion to overhear. 

Alan's own gate was but a little way from 
the place where they had parted. As he 
came up the steps he caught the gleam of 
light above the sitting-room shutters, suggest- 
ing the vexatious possibility that May was 
not yet gone to bed. He went to the door 
and knocked, the landlady being resolute 
against latchkeys. In another moment it was 
opened by May herself, candle in hand. 

Entering, he turned his face from her, 
closing the door behind him, and running the 
bolts into their places. Dreading her keen 
observation of his passion and grief, her pre* 
sence caused him considerable annoyance. 

*What on earth made you sit up. May?' 
he asked, with his back to her, still busy 
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£Ei8tening up the door. He was accustomed 
to put more restraint upon his anger with 
her than any one else, and now, though the 
words were rather sharp, the old habit pre- 
vented much of the irritation he felt from 
appearing in the tone. 

* To let you in/ said ^lay, with unaltered 
serenity. * It is not so very late, Alan, either. 
The old lady has gone to bed with the tooth- 
ache, as cross as two sticks. You ought to 
be grateful, my dear, for if it had been her 
instead of me, you would have been receiving 
a scolding instead of giving one.' 

* Well,' he answered, turning to her at last, 
* I suppose we may both go to bed now.' 

Her eyes sought his face eagerly, appre- 
hensive that something was amiss, but he 
gave her little time to read it, passing quickly 
to the sitting-room, where he saw light. A 
bed-room candlestick was waiting for him on 
the table, which he took, putting out the lamp 
with a sudden vigorous puflF. 

* Now off with you, May ! ' he exclaimed, 
with difficulty preserving a tone of ordinary 
gentleness. 'Sitting up makes people old 
before they're young, you know. Happy for 
you that you are returning to the early hours 
of the Maims'. Good night, child. Here, 
light my candle.' 

She did so in silence, not quite understand- 
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ing his humour, and then went upstairs to 
her own room. Presently, he followed, and 
she heard him lock his door. Her own she 
left open for a few minutes to listen, wonder- 
ing anxiously whether anything had happened 
at Bellair. She could not hear anything, how- 
ever, and was about to undress, when she re- 
collected that she had in her keeping a book 
which he had brought with him from London, 
and had that very morning reminded her to re- 
turn to him, that he might put it in his port- 
manteau. There it lay on her dressing-table, 
where, upon finishing it, she had placed it 
that afternoon. After some hesitation, which, 
perhaps, a feeling of curiosity helped to over- 
come, she decided to take it to him at once. 

He came to the door at her knock, and 
received the book from her hand in silence. 
His face was turned from the light within the 
room, but he seemed to be preparing for rest, 
for his coat was off; and May returned to 
her own chamber more at ease. She was, not- 
withstanding, unusually wakeful that night; 
but after a little while, her listening ears 
could detect no movement whatever in the 
house. A little later, indeed, the weather 
changing suddenly, there came up such a gale 
of wind and rain as would have drowned all 
other sounds in the noise of the storm. 

For some hours, however, after May lay 
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down on her pillow there was not anything to 
hear. A very few minutes had convinced 
Alan that he would rather be anywhere than 
lying still m bed, in that repose of body 
which gives such terrible scope to an uneasy 
mind. Oppressed at once by the heat of the 
night, and his own excitement, he had thrown 
off his coat, and then opening the window as 
wide as it would go, he sat down by it, look- 
ing out into the garden which was on a level 
with his chamber floor. The night was, per- 
haps, growing a little more shady, and out of 
doors it looked cool — cool at any rate in com- 
parison with the fever burning in his veins. 
Those two checks he had met with, forcing 
him to put restraint upon the outward ex- 
pression of his passion, lest Philip Lucas or 
May should notice it, had only aggravated it, 
rendering it fiercer than ever, and, now that 
he was alone, more difficult of control. That 
brief and unwilling return to the thoughts 
and manners of every day seemed only to 
have made more dark and bitter than ever 
that misfortune, that sorrow, that injury, 
which had made, as it were, a great gulf be- 
tween his life of yesterday and the present 
and future, working a strange and ominous 
alteration in every hope, and feeling, and in- 
tention. The third interruption, occasioned 
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by May's ill-timed recollection of the book, 
had stirred afresh his ever-increasing irrita- 
tion. At last, obeying a sudden impulse, he 
threw himself over the low window-sill into 
the garden. An extraordinary restlessness 
seemed to have entered into him. Casting a 
hasty glance up to the shuttered windows of 
the sleeping house, he went straight to a door 
which opened out of the garden into the field 
beyond. It was locked, but that was a matter 
of little consequence. The wall was of no 
height, and Alan Valery was tall and agile. 
He surmounted it easily, and found himself 
on the other side, only separated by a few 
hundred yards from the high road, with a 
feeling of relief. A moment's thought he gave 
then to his disordered dress, but it was too 
late to go back; and in the tumult raging 
within him the consideration was presently 
forgotten. Besides at such an hour he was 
not likely to meet any one. He knew not 
whither he was going, and was conscious of 
no particular aim. Only an irresistible in- 
stinct impelled him to seek in exertion, forget- 
fulness of his intolerable pain. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Pabtino from Alan Valery, Philip Lucas 
hastened onwards towards Bellair. The for- 
mer had indeed spoken of Yarese's departure 
as altogether a doubtful matter, but Philip 
not being himself one to alter an arrangement 
he had once made, reckoned it probable that 
he would leave Ljnoaiwater as he had pre- 
viously intended. He had very little hope of 
finding him, scarcely considering it likely that 
Varese, if going at all, would delay till the 
very last train, and knowing that the hour 
was long since past at which he should have 
started so as to reach Richleigh in time for^ 
the ordinary evening train. He knew nothing 
of the pressing and delightful business which 
had detained the traveller, and felt almost as 
much surprise as satisfaction on finding that 
he had not yet left Bellair. 

The change that resulted later in as violent 
a storm as Lynnwater had ever known, was 
already coming over the night, a little while 
ago so hot and so serene. Catherine and 
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Varese had returned from the garden, and 
were indoors with Mr, Montague, whom some 
vague sense of an impending event, together 
with a hospitable desire to do honour to his 
parting guest so long as he remained within 
the precincts of Bellair, had kept out of his 
bed till this unusual hour. Just as Philip 
entered he had been made aware that the 
event had actually come to pass, and that in 
Varese he saw the future lord of his great 
niece and of Bellair, Personal predilections 
had long since died out in him. In former 
days he might have objected to such a husband 
for Catherine — such a master after him for the 
great possessions he was about to leave. Now, 
he only signified his acquiescence in Catherine's 
decision, as he always did, too weak to combat 
her, too old and too weary to be keenly inter- 
ested in anything that took place. 

Philip's arrival, therefore, found Catherine 
radiant with happiness, Varese with exul- 
tation, Mr. Montague chiefly anxious to seek 
that repose of which he had been so long 
deprived. His nephew's entrance appeared 
to him to aflFord an opportunity for effecting 
this desired retreat. 

' They'll teU you aU about it, Phil,' he said, 
feebly preparing to depart. 'It seems you 
were not to have her, and I need not have 
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troubled myself about it. They've settled it 
all without me.* 

Catherine, seized with maiden shyness, or 
softened by her happiness it may be to un- 
usual tenderness, touched by something of 
reproach perceptible in words and tone, fol- 
lowed hastily to assist the old man to his 
room, leaving to her lover the task of commu- 
nicating the important news. Philip, there- 
fore, was obliged to content himself with his 
own surmises, till Yarese returning frcnn an 
unseen farewell exchanged with his betrothed 
outside the door, explained what had occurred, 
and well aware of Philip's disposition towards 
him, unhesitatingly demanded his congra- 
tulations. They were given with a warmth 
that justified his confidence. Philip was as 
apt to be prejudiced strongly for as against a 
person, and Geronimo Varese had, with very 
little trouble on his own part, acquired his 
good opinion. 

' I'm very glad of it,' said Philip, with a 
cordial grasp of his hand, ' I think you're just 
suited to each other. She would never have 
married an Englishman.' 

* She is all Italian,' said Varese^ ' Not that 
I would say anything against the English 
nation, who have for us so much sjonpathy.' 

' We have been excellent friends always, she 
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and 1/ continued Philip, ' I shall be glad to 
see her in such good hands. My poor uncle 
can't be expected to last much longer, and 
then she would have been in a very sad posi- 
tion; I am very glad of it, I didn't at all like 
the notion of your going for good, you know/ 

' For me you have been always favourable,' 
answered Varese, * I owe you mille ringra- 
ziamenti.' 

'You are not going to-night, of course?' 
Philip observed, after a short time spent in 
further compliments and congratulations. 

' But yes. Compassionate me ! Affairs of 
most great importance constrain me to depart 
even now ' 

'How will you go, then? By the twelve 
o'clock train ? You'll have missed the other,' 
said Philip. 

' This night I must arrive in London/ 
replied Varese. ' Ragagni can I not join ; he 
will not have waited for me. But it must 
that I go without more delaying.' 

' That indeed you must, if you really mean 
to go at all,' said Philip, starting up. , ' Come 
along, then ; my way and yours are the same 
for some distance, at any rate. But why 
don't you ask for the carriage? They'd let 
you have it in a minute.' 

' It is late — ^it would be an inconvenience,' 
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answered Varese,' after a moment's delibera- 
tion. * Besides that, I prefer to walk, and to 
join the train at twelve of the clock is enough 
time. Let us go.' 

* It'll be as much as you'll do to get to 
RicUeigh before the rain comes on,' observed 
Philip as they stepped out into the open air. 
^ There's a heavy bank of clouds commg up in 
the west, and the wind seems to be rising. If 
I were you I would have the carriage now.' 
Philip's advice was rarely neglected for want 
of being sufficiently urged upon those whom 
he considered in need of it. But Varese was 
obstinate ; he was excited, and not without 
some of that longing for the cool night air 
that had driven his defeated rival out of doors. 
Moreover, Mr. Montague's horses were too 
well fed to be fond of rapid paces, whilst 
Catherine's pony carriage would not aflEbrd 
much protection from the wet, if the rain 
should after all set in. Only in one quarter 
of the sky did the clouds present a threatening 
appearance; the rest was still clear, though 
the moon was already beginning to sink. 

' What a climate is this ! ' exclaimed Varese 
as, after a glance at the distant darkness, he 
turned again to his companion with a shiver. 
* Uncertain, variable ! I shall make a bad 
journey to-night.' 
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* It won't much matter what sort of weather 
it is when once you are inside the train. I 
don't think you change carriages,' said Philip. 
* And when shall we have you back again?' 

That Varese could not tell with any degree 
of certainty. Only he said, as Alan Valery 
had said earlier in the evening before he had 
lost hope, it would be as soon as he possibly 
could. 

They passed the Valerys' house on their 
way, and Philip felt renewed satisfaction at 
the prospect of Catherine's marriage to Varese, 
recalling some only half acknowledged but 
very unpleasant forebodings of a connection 
with Alan Valery, which had at times ren- 
dered him uneasy on his cousin's account. 

*It is as well that fellow is going away 
to-morrow,' he said, with a gesture towards 
the house ; * he actually believed himself in 
love with my cousin, and will be furious when 
he hears of her engagement.' 

Varese, conscious that Alan was already, 
and on the best authority, aware of it, laughed 
grimly. 

* His absence, and the final arrangement of 
this affair, will be a great relief to the poor 
little sister,' continued Philip. *Now the 
foolish boy will have time to get cured in 
London without annojdng her by his abomin- 

VOL. I. T 
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able temper any more. Are they not a con- 
trast, those two?' 

^ Yes/ said Yarese, with a cordial recollec- 
tion of May's pretty ways, ^ the signorina is 
vezzosa, what you say ^^ charming;" ma, il 
fratello!' With an expressive movement of 
hands, shoulders, and eyebrows, Yarese testi- 
fied to his extreme disapprobation of Alan 
Valery. It was not a subject, however, upon 
which either was inclined to dwell when 
there was so much else to make their con- 
versation pleasant. Nevertheless, it recurred 
again and again during their walk, being so 
closely interwoven with the chief events of 
Varese's courtship. Fresh in the recollection 
of the latter, besides, was Alan's recent offence, 
whereby, without consent of Catherine or 
himself, he had become a third in their com- 
pany, at a time when it was particularly 
desirable that there should be but two. 

As, however, they drew near to the place 
where they were to part, further conversation 
upon the events of the evening became im* 
possible. The Forelands' gamekeeper, return- 
ing from a holiday in Lynnwater, overtook 
them, and, although after ascertaining who 
they were he fell respectfully behind, it was 
to no great distance, and both knew and dis- 
liked the chance of his overhearing what they 
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said. The restraint lasted but a few minutes, 
and then they came to the cross road leading 
from the highway to Philip's house. 

* Well, then, now it is good bye,' said Philip 
with a hearty hand shake; ' I hope you will 
be in time for the train.' 

* I heard the quarter strike to Lower Lyim 
Church some minutes agone, sir,' observed 
the gamekeeper, coming up with them as 
they paused. 

* Three-quarters of an hour to walk there, 
then your ticket to get, and take your place, 
you'll hardly do it,' said Philip in a tone of 
consideration. ' Upon my word I don't think 
you'll manage it, Varese.' The traveller looked 
from one to the other in some dismay. 

* I must do it,' he answered. 

* Take the short cut then, the field way, eh, 
Cannicott?' said Philip, turning to the gamer 
keeper with a sudden idea, ' he can't miss it, 
can he?' 

Cannicott looked up at the sky. * No, sir,' 
he answered, as if in some surprise, ' 'tis a deal 
too light for that. He won't have nothing to 
do but go straight from one field into f other.' 

* That's what you must do then, Varese/ 
said Philip to his friend, decidedly. * You 
understand, don't you? Look here, you go in 
at that gate a few yards farther on, and then 

T 2 
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you see the gates all straight before you one 
after another; you'll come out in that meadow 
where you went to look for the fern, you 
remember? There's a turnstile in those white 
rails, that brings you on to the road. It'll 
save you a good two miles to go that way.' 

* Si, si,' exclaimed Varese, with increasing 
impatience as the moments passed; ' grazie, I 
intend, I understand.' 

* You'll have to look to your walking, sir, 
it's very marshy down in that low meadow,' 
put in the gamekeeper. 

* Not on the path, Cannicott,' contradicted 
Philip. * Off with you then, Varese! We'll 
wait and see that you go in at the right gate, 
though you can hardly miss it.' 

Then there passed between them an ex- 
tremely affectionate leave taking, such as 
Philip's foreign experiences had taught him 
to tolerate, but which drew from his untravelled 
gamekeeper a rather cynical observation about 
* they furriners,' on the way home. 

Both stood and watched Varese's figure 
diminishing ^s the distance between it and 
them increased. Arrived at the gate, he turned 
and waving a fresh farewell, entered upon his 
lonely road, PhQip with very cordial feelings 
towards him in his heart, notwithstanding 
the recent disarrangement of his moustache, 
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set off homewards in company with his game- 
keeper, who was a great favourite with him, 
and no bad resource when other society was 
not to be obtained. 

To most people a solitary walk is a dull and 
uninteresting affair, rather tending to depress 
than elevate the spirits. And if it is at night, 
amidst rising wind, under a sky momentarily 
threatening rain, and across lonely fields, it 
can scarcely fail to be altogether disagreeable. 
Varese entered upon his, however, fortified by 
recollections of triumph, warmed at once by 
thoughts of love and by the movings of displea- 
sure, mingling with an extreme impatience to 
reach the station in time. It would be of 
much consequence to him, and he blamed him-* 
self for having lingered so late, and for having 
refused Philip's advice to ask for the carriage 
at Bellair. He foresaw little pleasure in this 
walk, and, it might be, unnecessary delay. He 
hurried along, the narrow track growing 
rapidly indistinct under the cloudy sky. In 
almost all the fields through which he passed 
it lay under the hedgerows, which were very 
high and cast deep shadows of ever varying 
extent, as the gale swayed to and fro the tall 
growth of hazels and ash saplings along the 
banks. Now and then within the general gloom, 
a mass of greater darkness than the rest would 
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stir, turning round white gleaming horns, and 
then brush past with much crackling of twigs 
and brambles, as his step close by disturbed 
in their retreat the cattle that had already 
sought shelter from the approaching storm. 
He could hear, amid the pauses of the wind, 
a dog howl, now and then, at the neighbour- 
ing £Girm. Once, an unusual clamour of bark- 
ing and yelping in the direction of Forelands 
seemed to indicate that his late companion 
had finished his walk and reached home. He 
wished it was the same with him. At least 
that he had arrived at Richleigh, and was 
comfortably established among the cushions 
of a first-class railway carriage, safe from 
the threatening weather, and once for all 
emerged from this dark and solitary road. 

They were Philip's fields through which he 
was passing, not far from Forelands itself, 
and at times through some favourable opening 
in its surrounding trees, during the earlier 
part of his walk, he could see lights gleaming 
in the windows. Farther on, as the darkness 
deepened,or the position of the ground changed, 
or, the night being far advanced, the house- 
hold retired to rest, these signs of life and of 
the wakefulness of others besides himself dis- 
appeared. Even the dogs ceased to bark, or 
ela« lie could not hear them for the rising 
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wind. The way grew more than ever dreary 
and cold. Never having taken that palli 
before, he could not tell how near he was draw- 
ing to the high road. He was, however, enter- 
ing the last field but one, that immediately 
preceding the low marshy meadow, in which 
the short cut reached its termination, when 
the extraordinary distinctness with which he 
could perceive the white gate at the opposite 
side, suggested to him that the sky must par- 
tially at least have cleared. Looking up, how- 
ever, the only change in the position of the 
clouds that he could discover, was that they 
had gathered and were gathering faster and 
fiwter overhead. As he approached the 
middle of the field, he became aware that there 
was something white beside or upon the gate, 
which he had at first mistaken for the gate 
itself. A little farther on, and he distinguished 
the figure of a man standing just inside the 
marshy field, with his arms upon the topmost 
bar. He was a labourer, probably, for he wore 
a light fustian jacket, or else was in his shirt 
sleeves, which would explain the distinct 
whiteness, perceptible to Varese from afar. 

It struck him with a feeling of surprise that 
at such a time of night there should be any- 
one there, and in such an attitude — the 
attitude of a person who had either passed or 
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was intending to pass some time where he 
was; and that was in a wet and lonely field, 
under threatening heavens, at a considerable 
distance from any habitation. These thoughts 
passed uneasily through Yarese's mind as he 
walked forwards, though with slackening pace, 
to the five-bar gate. Drawing close to it, he 
could see clearly that the man was without 
any coat or jacket at all. 

The gate was set in the extreme comer of 
a field shaped like a diamond, and imme- 
diately behind, the hedges rose on each side 
above a narrow path, which grew no wider for 
a few yards. Then a thick wall of osiers fell 
back gradually to the left, skirting a tongue- 
like piece of marshy ground, where not long 
since the Osmunda had been dug. The path 
was thus driven, so to speak, close up under 
the right bank. In this pass the darkness 
was, of course, rather greater than in the open 
of either of the two fields with which it com- 
municated. As Varese approached the gate 
the figure behind raised itself in haste, thus 
displaying considerable height, and drew back 
a few paces. Varese swung himself over, and 
landing upon the narrow path, gained upon 
its former occupant, who, notwithstanding, 
receded as he advanced. 

Puzzled by this conduct, which no know- 
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ledge of the nature of the ground helped him 
to understand, to a degree which made him 
oblivious of the country he was in, and the 
language he ought to use, Varese paused for 
a moment and called out * Chi va la?' At 
this summons the tall figure came to an in- 
stantaneous stop. 

'Geronimo Varese?' cried Alan Valery's 
voice. The tone was one at once of anger and 
surprise. Varese felt instinctively, that it had 
been an ill turn of luck that made him thus 
betray himself by his Italian challenge. He 
recognised his rival with a strange and un- 
pleasant mingling of feelings — irritation at 
his possible detention for however short a 
time when every moment was precious, dis- 
pleased remembrance of Alan's late eaves- 
dropping behind the trellis, together with a 
consciousness he would rather not have pos- 
sessed, that he was here alone in the middle 
of the night with one who a few hours 
since had seen him assume the place he had 
reckoned his own in the affections of the 
woman he loved — who whether he was man 
or boy was double his size, and who was noted 
in the whole neighbourhood for fits of anger 
as uncontrollable as madness, and, it might 
well be, scarcely less dangerous to those who 
provoked them. Geronimo did not want for 
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courage, but the situation was at any rate 
awkward, and he wished liimaAlf happily ex« 
tricated from his position. 

From where he stood, he could see the 
white rails which would admit him to the less 
solitary high road. But between him and 
them stood Alan Valery, to be passed before 
they could possibly be reached. All these 
thoughts were in Varese's mind, as he answered 
in a tone that might be understood as signify- 
ing command. 

* Yes, Mr. Valery, have the goodness to let 
me pass, it is late. I am in fretta,' he added, 
with rising impatience that amounted almost 
to anxiety, to see the tall figure move aside, 
leaving his road clear before him. 

* You should not have stayed so long in the 
garden,' said Alan bitterly, without starring, 
except for the tremor of wrath which his 
enemy's presence appearing suddenly, when 
his hate was strongest, awakened in his 
frame. 

At the words, Geronimo lost much of his 
uneasiness, in fresh anger at this reference to 
Alan's treacherous overhearing. 

* Alan Valery,' he replied with equal vehe* 
mence, * you stay to listen what is not said for 
you, you hide — ^you are nascosto, — ^there you 
hear. So do not the men of honour. Only 
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that you are un ragazzone — a boy — ^you would 
have known better.' 

* And you? ' cried Alan Valery with a thick 
breath that was like a sob of passion, * what 
are you, you little vile Italian, — ^you cursed 
interloper who have taken her from me ? She 
was mine, — she was nothing at all to you. 
You shall never have her, Varese, you shall 
never have her.' 

* Siete scioccone, that is to say, a great fool,' 
replied Varese with contemptuous rage. ' Lia- 
sciatemi passare.' 

His blood was up, and as he spoke he made 
an effort to thrust the obstacle on one side. 
But the attempt was vain ; Alan Valery, roused 
to the final pitch by his enemy's actual touch, 
by the excitement of physical conflict with the 
man by whom he had just been morally de- 
feated, catching him by the throat, held him 
back at arm's length. The feeling that he 
had him in his power, that in this way at any 
rate he could avenge himself by making Varese 
suffer in his turn the bitterness of defeat, was 
too sweet to be speedily relinquished. He 
would make him feel now, once for all, that he 
was at the mercy of the rival he had spoken of 
with such insulting scorn. He would teach him 
what was that fury, which he and Catherine 
had treated as sport. To one of his superior 
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size it was an easy matter to retain his choking 
grip upon Varese's throat. He shook him 
as a dog would a rat. Great strength was 
latent in Alan Valery's usually indolent 
frame. There was a struggle first, then no 
resistance beyond the drag of a dead weight 
upon his hand. 

A few moments, and his passion satiated, 
began to fail, with the rapid weakening of a 
feeling indulged to its full limit. It was 
succeeded by a sort of wonder to see Varese 
swinging helplessly in his grasp. His sight, 
obscured at first by the intensity of his excite- 
ment, growing clearer, and long accustomed 
to the darkness, perceived even in that gloomy 
place a ghastly alteration in the face to which 
the movement of his arm conveyed a rocking 
motion grotesquely horrible. The wonder was 
replaced by a thrill of fear. Alan paused, and 
then suddenly let go his hold. As suddenly, 
and without any attempt to save himself 
Varese fell from his hand, sideways towards 
the marsh. 

Then there followed another and a longer 
pause. Not less still than his fallen enemy, Alan 
Valery stood gazing eagerly down through 
the darkness, at the black mass at his feet. So 
still were both that in the pauses of the wind, 
the gurgle of the water displaced by the fall 
of a heavy body upon the wet and oozy grass, 
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sounded loud in Alan's ears as, at a little 
distance, it rose again, circling round the roots 
of flag and fern. His heart sank in that dead 
silence. Why did he not move, why did he not 
get up ? He stooped down over Varese. 

* Get up,' he said in a gentle whisper, *get 
up, I did not mean to hurt you.' 

Neither reply nor movement. Alan dropped 
on his knees, feeling about with his hands to 
ascertain the exact position in which Geronimo 
had fallen. Not face forwards. He lay sideways, 
the left shoulder sinking into the muddy soil, 
the head thrown back, the face turned upwards 
from the long, rank grass, a dim and half dis- 
tinguishable whiteness in the darkness of the 
surrounding shadows. 

* Come,' said Alan again, ' get up, you are 
not hurt. I did not mean to hurt you, 
Levatevi.' He took him by the arm and 
shook him, first gently, — then with a fierce 
and desperate impatience to see him wake from 
his strange lethargy. There resulted no 
movement beyond that communicated by his 
own action to what he held. Loosening his hold 
at last, in weariness or in despair, the weight 
he supported dropped as before helpless from 
his hand. The only change he had efifected 
was that the body had fallen back in an 
attitude of even greater relaxation. 

Alan struggled to his feet and stood once 
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more motionless. He knew now, with a 
dreadful certainty of knowledge, that from that 
stubborn stupor Varese would never awaken. 
He understood, with a consciousness never to 
forsake him till his dying day, what had 
happened in that little narrow passage where, 
a short time ago, there had been two that lived 
and breathed, that hated and that loved, and 
where now there was but one. Within the last 
few minutes there had forced itself into his 
actual Ufe one of those awful events that he 
had read and heard of as things strange, 
far off and incomprehensible; seeming utterly 
removed from his own sphere of thought and 
action, impossible to all his feelings, immeasur- 
ably distant from every purpose he had ever 
entertained. It had found for itself a place in 
his history — ^would be all his history from that 
day forth. Murder had been done. Half an 
hour back it had been no nearer to him than 
others. It had not been in his thoughts. What 
had been in his thoughts during those few 
moments when he had held his enemy in his 
grasp? He could not recollect. He had 
not been conscious of any settled thoughts, 
— ^no intention, surely, upon which this 
followed as a natural result. Would it have 
killed himself to be so held, just for that 
little time ? He did not think it would. 
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What had made Varese die so easily? He felt 
as if, in this, there had been some cruelty to 
himself. He had been made guilty against 
his wilL He had not wanted him to die ; yet 
there he lay dead. He knew that he was dead. 
On that point there could be no further self- 
deception. Varese was dead, and owed to 
him his death. 

The wind sweeping sharply through the 
pass stirred Alan Valery at last from his 
strange inaction. Even in the most supreme 
moments the body will assert its right to be 
cherished and regarded. He was but half 
clad — he was cold to the heart's core with an 
indescribable clull — with the faintness conse- 
quent upon his exhausting passion — with the 
sense of guilt never more to be at rest; and 
now in aU the new horror of its contrast with 
that innocence which, in common with all 
mankind, save only a few outcasts, such as he 
now was, he had possessed so short a time 
before. 

Shivering as the rising gale penetrated the 
thin clothing of his chest and arms, he awoke 
to a new feeling — ^to the recollection that there 
was another point of view from which this 
night's work should be considered, at any rate 
by him — ^that it might have other effects upon 
his future besides internal change. Such events 
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as this, when discovered, generally shortened 
the lives on which their occurrence had laid 
a stain. The sense of physical discomfort 
arousing the instinct of self-preservation, 
stirred to action the natural cowardice of guilt. 

He was still dull — ^his understanding still 
numbed— oppressed by his new and sinister 
consciousness. Any scheme of effectual con- 
cealment there was in him at that moment no 
skill, no cunning to imagine. The only at- 
tempt he made to hide what he had done was 
so inadequate as to be almost childish. All 
he did was to throw the dead man further into 
the marsh. It cost him a struggle to do that, 
for he was possessed by a gradually increasing 
horror of that inert helpless mass, so lately 
living and moving, thus wonderfully changed 
and disfigured, as in a moment, by his hands. 
Neither was it done without a physical effort 
which taxed all his strength, so strangely weak 
he had become, so had the suspension in which 
his mental faculties were held, enfeebled also 
the powerful muscles which, to obey the dic- 
tates of his passion, had been found so strong. 

The marsh at this place extended, with the 
exception of the path, from hedge to hedge, 
not more than ten or twelve yards in breadth. 
Geronimo Varese lay but two or three distant 
from the spot where he had first fallen, when 
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Alan Valery moved slowly out into the open 
field like a man walking in his sleep. Straight 
along the track his victim had been about to 
tread, he went towards those white rails, 
through which he could gain admittance to 
the high road. The turnstile was at their 
nearest point, in the immediate shadow of the 
hedge, then ending with a thick thorn tree, 
placed, as it were, at one shoulder of the dia- 
mond-shaped field. Steps led up the steep 
bank to the level of the road. 

No rain had fallen as yet, and the highway, 
dry and dusty, and additionally blanched by 
the wind sweeping along between the hedges, 
gleamed white in the surrounding dimness. 
It was much lighter there than it was at the 
turnstile. As Alan came up to the latter, a 
man went slowly by upon the road, not many 
paces from where he ftood. Passing, he 
turned and looked towards the thorn tree, as 
if, notwithstanding the deep shade, he had 
discerned the figure motionless beneath it. 
Something in the general air, and in the 
glimpse thus afibrded of the face, bore a sin- 
gular resemblance to the dead man's comrade, 
Paolo Ragagni. Yet it was not possible that 
it should be the Italian, who had started for 
Richleigh so many hours ago. There was, 
moreover, a limp in his gait, palpable both to 
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ear and eye, and not to be mistaken for Ra- 
gagni's firm and even tread. Nevertheless, as 
Alan watched this man disappear along the 
road as, earlier in the evening, he had seen 
Ragagni go, with the same gesture, too, of 
turning to look back which had then disturbed 
him, a painful keenness was imparted to the 
lately re-awakened sense of peril. It flashed 
upon him now how £Eur preferable the path 
through the fields would have been in ev^ery 
way to this. He might meet more people still. 
It was not likely that many should be abroad 
so late on a night momentarily growing wild 
and rough, but it was possible. Once he 
turned to retrace his steps, but the thought of 
what lay in the narrow pass before the gate 
withheld him. Anything rather than find him- 
self again near that. An interval of trembling 
indecision, and then he came through the turn- 
stile, and went homewards along the high 
road. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Lynnwater had never known a wilder night- 
Lashed by the fierce wind, volumes of water 
rose over the pier, the waves sweeping through 
the butter market, and washing up as far as 
the middle of Church Street. The fishing- 
boats in the harbour, torn from their moor- 
ings by the angry sea, were dashed against the- 
breakwater, or driven high up upon the beach. 

In the lower town, passages and kitchens 
were flooded a foot deep. Above upon the 
heights, the wind roared in the trees, desolated 
the gardens, and tore the creepers from the 
walls, filling every house with the creaking of 
straining timbers, and shaking with loud vibra- 
tions window-panes and doors. 

Deluged and almost beaten back by the 
tempest hurrying inland, Alan Valery's re- 
entrance on reaching home at last was effected 
the more safely for the continuous noise. 

Little sleep visited that or any roof that 
night — ^rather that morning, for it was then 
between two and three o'clock. But a foot*- 
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step on the floor of a room apart from the 
other chambers of the house, could not have 
been distinguished with any clearness by the 
most wakeful ear. Of this Alan was aware, 
and the hunted feeling which had already 
succeeded the first apathy — the immediate 
paralysis of conscious guilt — experienced a 
momentary relief. 

The place seemed just as he had left it, so 
far as his agitation then and now, permitted 
him to remember and compare the present 
with the past. There was no sign of anyone 
having been there to find him gone, and 
wonder at his absence, till the discovery of 
Varese's fate upon the morrow should sug- 
gest a horrible solution of the mystery. 

He did not close the window, uncertain 
whether it could be shut so quietly as to be 
quite safe. It would not occasion much sur- 
prise if in the morning it should be found 
still open. It was his habit to leave it so aU 
night, and he had neglected to fasten it in 
wild weather before now. Or he might shut 
it when the house was astir, and such a sound 
would attract no particular attention. Partly 
because he was exhausted and weary, partly 
because he was afraid to trust implicitly to the 
wind to overpower every noise of movement, 
he sat down, making, almost for the first time, 
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a sensible effort fully to understand his posi- 
tion. 

In some respefcts his mind was clearer than 
it had been. The re-awakened instinct of 
Self-preservation had quickened all his facul- 
ties into severest apprehension — an agonising 
sense of the necessity of caution, which was 
gradually leading him to something like set- 
tled consideration of how his safety might be 
best assured. But in some others he was 
losing even what clearness he had. at first re- 
tained. Already his perceptions as to the 
degree of guilt with which his conscience 
must henceforth stand charged were growing 
confused. At the moment that he ascertained 
Geronimo's death his feeling of surprise and 
consternation had suggested no doubt in his 
mind as to his intentions concerning him. 
Rather he had felt quite certain that he had 
entertained no intentions at all. By some sud- 
den and uncontrollable impulse he had seized 
him in that angry grasp which, to his amaze- 
ment, had proved mortal. Bitter hatred had 
been in his heart indeed, vague threats and 
passionate imprecations on his tongue, since 
he had beheld that interview not meant for 
him to see; but no shadow of a plan for 
removing the successful interloper between 
him and all that he held dear in life. 
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Now, however, as he looked back upon the 
Bight, he saw that it had all happened as if it 
had been arranged beforehand. How, if he 
had formed a scheme of vengeance — ^if he had 
determined to destroy Catherine's lover, that 
he might regain in her affections the place of 
which he had been deprived — could he have 
done better for the furtherance of such an 
end than he had done? He had placed him- 
self in Geronimo's way in that dark and lonely 
road, fiir from all possible interference, in the 
narrow pass where they must meet face to 
face, and there waited till he came. There 
they had fought — ^no, it could not be said 
that they had fought — ^that solitary offensive 
gesture of Varese's, his attempt to push his 
enemy aside from the path that he might 
pursue his journey, could not be called an 
attack. They had met, disputed, and Alan 
had killed him. 

How should he" assure himself that he had 
not gone out for that very purpose, how 
prove to himself that he had really believed 
Geronirao would not leave Bellair that night, 
or at least never expected that he would 
choose that way? How, above all, be certain 
that when he took him by the throat he had not 
meant to do what in the end he had done, or 
been fully conscious of the choking violence 
of that powerful grasp? 
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Such self-questionings as these had not 
occurred to him at first. But they arose now 
mingling with his awakening terror, aggra* 
vating it by an increased sense of guilt, 
stimulating to agony the hurried seeking in 
his troubled brain for some expedient which 
should avert suspicion from him as the real 
author of Geronimo Varese's death. 

Gradually, incapable of ascertaining for him- 
self the extent of his blood-guiltiness, urged 
also by a consciousness, increasing the longer 
he dwelt upon the recollection that none would 
find him innocent enough to be undeserving 
of a punishment horrible to all, and, like every* 
thing else that was violent or painftd, possess- 
ing hideousness intensified for him, the con- 
sideration of how he might best escape it, 
achieved pre-eminence in his mind. 

The natural love of life was in Alan Valery 
even keener than in most, the fear of suf- 
fering and death appearing to come home more 
sensibly to him, assuming in his mind a reality 
unknown to others. He was proud too, and 
reserved, with a singular horror of publicity, 
and shrinking from condemnation. Con- 
templation of the doom to which he now stood 
exposed, filled him vrith heart-sickness and 
despair. It was his first lapse into crime, for 
which no previous gradual declension had pre- 
pared him ; a fall very terrible and deep. How- 
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ever he had not intended murder, murder had 
been done. For the first time he was forced 
to recognize the right, if not the duty of others, 
to inflict upon him suffering and shame. 

He was very young. Nothing had trained 
him in fortitude as yet. He had not a man's 
power oik endurance; such power, indeed, 
might be in him, but as yet it was unde- 
veloped. His bewildered consciousness ad- 
mitted only the sense of a great guilt, an 
immeasurable danger. 

And the danger then inflicted the worst suf- 
fering ; a suffering that grew with every minute 
more absorbing. That provided against, or 
grown famUiar, remorse might become the 
predominant misery, — regret for the life cut 
short, horror of the conscience stained — but it 
was not predominant yet. 

Presently his fear received an additional 
stimulus. Bolts and locks were none of the 
strongest in that house. A sudden gust of 
wind penetrating with greater fury than ever 
through every crevice, and finding free ad- 
mission at Alan's open window, burst apart 
the chamber door. Not at first perceiving 
the cause, the storm without, being all but 
forgotten in consideration of that within, for 
a minute Alan believed himself discovered. 
For anyone to enter then would be the dis^ 
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coveiy of all. His clothes were soaked with 
rain, and soiled in many places with the mud 
of the marsh; it would be impossible to conceal 
that he had been out, and that for some length 
of time, and only recently returned. No 
figure appearing, however, and the door con- 
tinuing to swing to and fro in the draught, he 
understood how simple an accident had occa- 
sioned his alarm; but not before the start and 
thrill, the quickening of the circulation at the 
unlocked for snapping of the lock, had brought 
on a fit of that mysterious pain, apt to be pro- 
voked by hasty movements or unusual excite- 
ment, and for which his previous agitation had 
no doubt prepared the way. 

Of these spasms Alan had a lively terror; 
the pain was very sharp, and a peculiar sensa- 
tion by which it was always accompanied was 
horrible to him. Previous warning against 
exertion as imprudent and even dangerous, 
withheld him generally, with nervous caution, 
from every sort of movement during these 
attacks. Now, however, his one anxiety was 
to shut and secure the door. All other con- 
siderations vanished before the pressure of that 
great necessity. He crossed the room and 
locked and bolted it. But it was as much as 
he could do, and then he sank into a chair that 
stood near. The pain and the horrible sensa- 
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tion were worse than they had ever been 
before. It was a sensation of actual death. 
Remedies were at hand; he had been advised 
to have them always within reach; but they 
were slow in taking effect For a few minutes 
he believed himself dying. 

And then his own suffering and shrinking 
awoke a sudden compassion for the man who 
had just died by his hand. In those short 
moments when he swayed helplessly in his 
grasp, had Yarese undergone anything like 
this? Geronimo's face as he sat on the 
terrace beside Catherine Mayhew, the moon- 
light shining on his black hair, and into his 
handsome exulting eyes, returned to Alan's 
memory in swift contrast with his latest re- 
collection of that same visage lying ghastly 
and disfigured, half hidden by the marsh reeds 
and the long rank grass. The comparison 
suggested forcibly the fearful nature of that 
experience which in so brief a time had thus 
altered the self-same features. 

But the pain passed, and with the natural 
selfishness of fear, and that the fear of guilt, 
Alan's thoughts reverted to the consideration 
of how he might best guard the life, which, 
contrary to his momentary expectation, was 
thus prolonged. The interval of physical 
anguish had occasioned a break in the stream 
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of his bewildered thoughts, leaving him calmer 
now, and able to think to better purpose. 
Flight did not commend itself to his adoption. 
He had a constitutional repugnance to all 
decided measures. Besides, it would be an 
admission of guilt which he yet hoped might 
remain unsuspected. Hischiefuneasinesslayin 
the remembrance of that man who had passed 
along the road, as he paused at the turnstile of 
the white rails, casting such frequent backward 
glances to where he stood. But it was pos- 
sible that if he had distinguished a figure 
under the thorn tree, he had seen nothing 
clearly, and would be quite unable to identify 
Alan Yalery as the man whom he had seen. 
It was even possible that, though aware of some 
object or other standing in the shadow by the 
stile, he had not actually distinguished so 
much as a human form at all. 

The resemblance to Ragagni puzzled Alan, 
as he recalled it. He accounted for the im- 
pression by supposing that Yarese, being so 
much in his thoughts, his comrade had also 
been in some mysterious way so present to 
his mind at the same time, as to induce him 
to invest with his likeness a shape and features 
no doubt quite dissimilar. Certainly no man 
living could have been so terrible to meet as 
Ragagni at that moment. But that it should 
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have been him appeared impossible. Alan 
had seen him start upon his walk hours 
before ; and the halting gait which he had 
observed, seemed to set the question practir 
cally at rest. Ragagni was not likely even to 
hear of his friend's death until he should be 
out of England; for Alan weU remembered 
that he was to make no pause an3rwhere upon 
his way. Yet, argue against it as he might, 
the strange impression would still remain to 
perplex his recollection, and deepen his many 
reasons for alarm. The rivalry between Alan 
Valery and Varese was indeed well known, 
as also was Alan's dangerous and uncertain 
temper. But then, till that fatal night, Alan 
had of late entertained milder feelings towards 
Varese, over whom he believed himself about 
to enjoy a complete and final triumph. More 
than once he had spoken of him not only 
without bitterness, but almost in approval of 
the praise bestowed on him by Philip Lucas, 
who, in the event of suspicion arising, would 
probably recollect the circumstance. 

During the last week it must have appeared 
to everybody that Catherine's favour had been 
withdrawn from Varese, and restored to her 
younger suitor. He had left Bellair before 
Varese, and had said to Philip Lucas that he 
believed the Italian was not going at all, at 
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the same time giving him to understand that 
he himself was going home, ill. May had let 
him in, and coming to his room afterwards 
would have imagined he was preparing for 
rest. 

In all this there was room for hope, as also 
in the fact that it had been previously ar- 
ranged for him to leave Lynnwater by the 
first omnibus to-morrow. So he would be 
absent at the first discovery of Varese's death, 
and escape those first comments of surprise 
and horror which it would be hard for him to 
hear unmoved. And if flight should upon 
further consideration appear to be his best 
course after all, he would have thus obtained 
a fair start before suspicion could be aroused. 
But, as has been said, the -idea of flight did 
not find much favour with him then. 

What he must at once do, was to hide that 
he had left his room that night, to put away 
the clothes that he had worn, and lie down 
for an hour or two, that he might appear to 
have gone to bed as usual. All easily done. 
Before he went down stairs in the morning to 
the seven o'clock breakfast, which May had 
prepared for him, he carefully strapped and 
locked his portmanteau, that no one by going 
to it might find the soiled garments it con- 
tained. He was looking haggard and ill, but 
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that he could account for by mentioning the 
unusually sharp fit of pain which had seized 
him during the night. May had an exagge- 
rated horror of this illness of his, and would 
find nothing in his appearance too bad to be 
ascribed to the effect of such an attack. 

But the difficulty was when he went down, 
and May met him with her fresh morning 
face and affectionate greeting, to preserve his 
customary manner without shrinking from 
the caress of which he felt himself unworthy. 
Whatever his degree of guilt, it seemed to 
place an interval between him and spotless 
purity like hers, which nothing could bridge 
over. However, when not agitated by anger, 
it had always been Alan's way to conceal 
rather than to display his feelings, a habit of 
which he now found the advantage. At home 
with his sister he was in many ways different 
to what he appeared at Bellair, tormented by 
Catherine's vagaries, and irritated by jealousy 
of Varese. In May's company he was quiet, 
and languidly gentle, indolence rather than a 
savage temper appearing his characteristic 
failing. 

This morning he seemed even quieter than 
usual, for he was exhausted in body and in 
mind too, none the less so that, resisting this 
ineffable mental weariness of thought, he was 
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now called upon for such mental exertion as 
had never been required of him in his life be- 
fore. Miserable, terror-stricken, and guilty, he 
had to appear cheerful, innocent, and at ease. 

Fortunately, in Alan's composition were 
qualities (an unconscious perception of which 
was possibly the real ground of Philip Lucas's 
dislike), which made, it easier for him than it 
might have been for many, to assume a bearing 
at variance with his actual feelings. May 
drew back from the kiss given and received, 
perceiving nothing but that he looked pale 
and haggard. In general he had a nervous 
dislike to being questioned about his health, 
and she hesitated for a moment before she 
made any remark. 

* What a night ! ' said Alan meantime, as he 
came to the table, ' and what a day for travel- 
ling ! ' He had not spoken since, with agony 
in his voice, he had implored to rise, the dead 
rival who would never move again. The re- 
flection did not occur to him, or he must have 
wondered at so soon regaining a natural and 
even tone. 'Yes,' said May. Then, having 
brought him his cup of coffee and set it 
before him, she knelt down by his side, so as 
to command a full view of his face. * Alan 
dear, have you been ill again?' 

Her accent was very imploring and so fiall 
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of miseTy that, under any other circumstances, 
he might have laughed. As it was, though 
he had expected some notice of his appear- 
ance on her part, it made him uneasy, sug- 
gesting that it must be something remarkable. 
The position she had chosen, too, was unfortu- 
nate for his purpose though excellent for 
hers, her watchful eyes looking up into his. 

* Why?' he asked, anxious to ascertain the 
exact impression she had received. 

* You are not looking at aU yourself,' she 
answered, ' I don't think you are fit to go.' 

* As for that, May,' said Alan, * I must go 
whether or no. I shall hardly get longer 
leave. You're right, though, and I am not 
weU at all; I had worse pain last night than 
ever before. 

*That dreadful pain?' questioned May, 
sadly, with distracted eyebrows. 

*Yes. It is odd how it comes and goes, 
whatever one is doing. Or if one is doing no- 
thing at all,' he added, prompted by sudden 
caution. 

' Alan, dear, forgive me ! ' said May, sud- 
denly and entreatingly; *but did anything — 
happen — ^last night at BeUair?' 

What could she mean? He started, and 
had he not been already so pale that he could 
not well be paler, she must have perceived a 
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change. Looking at her, however, he dis- 
cerned only anxiety, without any of that 
horror which the suspicion he had at first 
imagined would have written upon her sweet 
face. 

'Only farewells,' he said carelessly, after 
the little pause. Some little hesitation would 
penetrate the assumed indifference, but that 
excited no wonder when the capricious Ca- 
therine was alluded to. May got up and went 
back to her place at the table. 

'Do you think you are well enough to 
travel?' she asked uneasily. 

' I think so,' he replied, ' it is only to walk 
down to the inn and after that to sit still all 
the rest of the way. What's o'clock, dear? 
My watch has stopped, and I must not be 
late.' 

It was then no more than half-past seven, 
but he was going by the early omnibus, and 
had not much time to spare. Glad of the 
excuse, he left the half-finished breakfast 
which he could not eat, and hastened his final 
preparations for departure. May produced 
packets of sandwiches, helped him on with his 
great coat, and ascertained that his umbrella 
was close at hand in the hall. Her satis&c- 
tion at his approaching separation from Ca- 
therine, weakened by her personal regrets, 
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had been utterly destroyed by fears for his 
health. 

^ Alan, dear, if you should be ill again, will 
you send for me?' she asked with much be- 
seeching, as standing at the window in the 
act of drawing on his gloves he watched with 
some anxiety the man who had come for his 
portmanteau shouldering it away. 

' Yes, child, if I want you.' 

* And write to me directly?' 

'Certainly; and you too, May,' he added, 
greatly in earnest, ' write to me by the first 
post you can. Do you hear?' 

'I will not fail,' she answered, esteeming 
the request a compliment: •and now it is 
good bye, indeed. Good bye, dear! I wish I 
was going with you.' 

It was a wish Alan could not then recipro- 
cate. He kissed her and went, a sensation of 
relief increasing as Lynnwater faded in the 
distance. 

A few hours later May was once more esta- 
blished at the Manns. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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